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FOREWORD 


THIS ISSUE brings readers the four papers 
read at the Second Liturgical Congress, 
which was held at Glenstal Priory last 
April, on the theme “ The Lord’s Day”. 
Father MaclIvor, who belongs to the diocese 
of Armagh (he is curate in Ardee), writes 
of the parish Mass as a means of sanctifica- 
tion. Father Casey, who treats of Sunday 
preaching, is curate in Skibbereen in the 
diocese of Ross. Father Jerome Toner, 
O.P., Prior of Tallaght, offers in his paper 
some criticisms and suggestions on the 
subject of evening devotions. The fourth 
_ paper, by Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B., — 

Prior of Glenstal, is a study and translation 
of the Canon of the Mass. 


There will be much here that readers 
will applaud and some things, perhaps, 
with which many will disagree. Unfor- 
tunately it is not possible to give even an 
outline of the lively discussion which the 
papers provoked. Even the best report 
would be no more than a poor substitute 
for so interesting and helpful an ex- 
perience. 


It is announced that the Third Con- 
gress will be held in Glenstal in Low 
Week 1956 and that the promoters have 
chosen as theme “The Sacrament of 
Baptism”. We hope at a later date to be 
able to bring readers further details con- 
cerning the subjects, readers of papers and 
time of the Congress. 


THE EDITOR 


SUNDAY MASS AND THE 
FAITHFUL 
DERMOT MaclVOR 


HE cult of the Mass still remains a popular practice in 

Ireland, and we must be thankful that it does, in a world 

which is losing all esteem for the supernatural. All the more 
urgent a duty is it to safeguard this living treasure, and it will be 
unpardonable if indifference on the part of us pastors should allow 
it to wither and die. 

Every Irish priest in care of souls does, I suppose, at some 
time or other feel the urge to arouse his people to a better under- 
standing of the Mass, and more alert participation in it. When 
he takes up this task, he is not without something solid to go on. 
The ordinary Irish congregation is familiar with the supernatural 
elements of the Mass. They know of the real presence of Christ, 
priest and victim, under the eucharistic species, of the identity of 
the Mass with the sacrifice of Calvary, of its excellence as an act 
of adoration, thanksgiving, propitiation and petition. And the 
very least the zealous priest may do is to set out these considera- 
tions afresh, and stimulate a new response from his people in 
terms of good-will and devotion. That is the least we may do, 
but it will continue to be indispensable in every phase of the Mass 
apostolate, for it is the means to touch off the fire of eucharistic 
piety. In the pulpit, in the fervorino to the schoolchildren, and on 
similar occasions, we shall have our opportunity to perform this 
service ; and if the springs of our own piety and learning run dry, 
we have a whole store of books to draw on, so many, indeed, and 
_ so readily procurable, that I dispense myself here from mentioning 

any titles in particular. 

However, things have been moving in this domain. A new 
mood has been growing among us as a people, born perhaps of 
the present universal trend towards scientific exploration, and the 
development of life’s material resources. We are no longer as 
content as we were with abstract themes and principles, even the 
most excellent. We are turning an interested eye on the Mass in 
its concrete reality. We wish to understand all the complex actions 
and words that go to make up the Mass as we see it before us. 
Inarticulately and half-consciously, we have begun to wonder if 
there is a part in all that for us. Such a mood is, I think, now 
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discernible ; and fortunately, a first and notable step has already 
been taken to meet it, by placing the translated missal in the hands 
of our congregations. Considerable numbers of our people now 
use the missal at Mass, and the school programmes are ensuring 
its ever-wider use by the coming generations. This is a develop- 
ment which we cannot but greet with satisfaction. It means that 
we have, vis-a-vis the Mass, an informed and comprehending 
people ; nor shall be now so easily bear the reproach of tolerating 
congregations for whom the central ritual of Christianity is no 
more than a mystic blur at the altar. I think we should earnestly 
endeavour to encourage our people’s further acquaintance with the 
missal, and go to some pains, when necessary, to instruct them in 
its use. Instruction in the use of the missal, if it is to be thorough, 
involves a fair amount of intricate explanation. It is, for that 
reason, best done with limited groups rather than whole congrega- 
tions ; and also by degrees. That is to say, it might be advisable 
to allow beginners to content themselves for a start with reading 
the ordinary of the Mass only. As soon as they are familiar with 
that, they will have confidence in moving out to explore the other 
parts. Editions of the missal for layfolk are too plentiful to require 
notice here ; but it might be worth considering if there is a place 
for some sort of leaflet missal, to suit those who cannot, or just 
do not, have a missal of their own. Perhaps this question would 
be taken up by whatever standing committee results from these 
congresses. And the same body might be able to give guidance 
in another effort that comes within our present field of attention, 
namely, instruction in the Mass by actual demonstration of its 
parts, with their significance explained. This sort of instruction 
could be done with much effect during a parish retreat, when the 
broad masses of our flock are most easily reached. Before passing 
from these matters, may I remark that it is only the barest justice 
to our congregation, to contrive some adequate means of informing 
them, on each occasion, what Mass is to be celebrated. A yearly 
calendar in the church porch is serviceable. Better still would be a 
clear and striking notice for each Mass. 

With all this done, or well in train, and given the most favour- 
able circumstances, we still have to recognise that we are far from 
the final solution to our problem. In the first place, the missal 
will always remain inaccessible to a certain proportion of our 
people, to the illiterate or those who read with difficulty, to those 
whose mental agility is not equal to the manipulation of it, and to 
those individuals whose temperament will not be tied down to 
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following any set formula of prayer. Then, for very many, the use 
of it will be a superficial exercise, evoking little or no spiritual 
sentiment. But deeper than all these considerations is the basic 
fact, that reading the missal remains a solitary act of the individual 
worshipper. Be it never so widespread, or diligently done, it yet 
leaves each reader praying, believing, hoping, loving within him- 
self, and united only materially with his fellows: whereas the 
Mass, of its essential nature, is a corporate act, summoning all 
bystanders to a manifest union of mind, will, heart and deed. 
Maybe you think that this is going too deep into abstruse prin- 
ciples, that have little effect in the daily practice of Christian life. 
In that case, I would suggest that you place yourself in the organ 
loft some Sunday during Mass, and take stock of the scene before 
you. You will see something like this. At the altar, the priest is 
going on with his business, his servers about him. Here and there 
in the congregation, earnest souls are reading their missals atten- 
tively, with many a quick glance upward to make sure they have 
not fallen behind, as many others or more are equally absorbed 
in their prayerbooks or with their beads, but leave the action of 
the Mass to take care of itself; others still, all too many of them, 
are waging a losing battle with listlessness and distraction, gazing 
awhile abstractedly into space, half-heartedly calling back a 
wandering attention, making shift to carry through to the end 
with some sort of good grace. Altogether missing is any evidence 
of a dynamic union of spirits, and still less sign is there of an 
activity shared by all. For the earnest pastor, this cannot be a 
satisfactory picture, and to observe it once is to be convinced that, 
after all propaganda for the missal, there yet lies before us the 
great task of creating a common, active participation in the Mass 
on the part of our people. What we visualise is the day when our 
. parish Mass will be what it was instituted to be, one great act of 
worship rising in a harmony of many parts, to which none of the 
flock fail to make their vital contribution. And with this concep- 
tion reached, we are now in plain view of the true and noble ideal 
that summons forth our best efforts in this most important region 
of the liturgical revival. 

The people’s participation in the Mass must be of the kind 
demanded by the nature of the Mass itself, and by its history. 
It will be by voice and action. 

It will be by voice. The congregation must speak its part. Here, 
I think, we find ourselves inescapably committed to the dialogue 
Mass in one or other of its forms. For what better can this hitherto 
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silent flock of ours find to say, than Et cum spiritu tuo to the 
greeting of the priest, and Amen to his prayer? How much 
further they go in the responses, will depend on the nature of the 
congregation. Small, select bodies, such as religious communities, 
secondary schoolchildren, study groups, or guilds, may be com- 
petent to answer all that the server does ; but our larger congrega- 
tions need not be asked to go beyond the simpler responses, that 
is to say, besides those mentioned, the responses at the Preface, 
before the gospel, after the Pater noster and Ite missa est, and 
the Kyrie, and also perhaps the Sanctus and Agnus Dei along 
with the celebrant. Even, however, in this case, a nucleus could 
be trained to recite the Gloria and Creed in the name of all. 

As to the different forms a dialogue Mass may take, I cannot 
do better than refer you to a short and lucid statement in the 
October 1954 number of The Clergy Review, which covers the 
matter admirably. I would only dissent from the writer’s opinion 
that a public reading of epistle and gospel in the vernacular, 
simultaneously with the Latin of the priest, is of doubtful value., 
That, surely, would no more be an interposition between priest 
and people than is the similar delegated reading in a high Mass. 
It is as well to emphasise here that the dialogue Mass may be 
inaugurated only with the sanction of authority, and remains 
always under its control. But besides, it would be desirable, for 
a good while to come, to restrict its practice, I mean, to make it 
a regularly recurring climax in the life of the parish, rather than 
reduce it to an everyday occurrence. 

Nowadays, the possibility of using the vernacular in the liturgy 
has come in for serious discussion ; and we all know of the recent 
changes in this direction, that have been made in the Rituale 
Romanum, in favour of certain continental countries, and of the 
United States of America. If I may express a merely personal 
opinion, I would say that there is not the same urgent need for 
radical change here. In Ireland, we still have a lively sense of the 
spiritual, together with abundant good-will and sympathy for 
every pastoral project. In these circumstances, it will pay us 
better to go on developing the liturgy we have, with its limited 
vernacular opportunities, than to unsettle and distract ourselves 
by agitating for novel reforms. . 

As well as co-operation by vocal response, we have to envisage 
action by the people. A minimum of this exists already in the 
rising for the gospel, and the approach to the holy table for 
communion. Some places have the custom of standing when the 
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priest emerges from the sacristy, and again when he leaves the 
altar at the end of Mass; and that could be introduced every- 
where. Our liturgical committee may be able to suggest, also, 
some gesture at the offertory by at least representatives of the 
people, so contrived as not to violate the rubrics or the directives 
of Mediator Dei. And if we may follow those authorities who 
put the dialogue Mass on a par with high, rather than low, Mass, 
we can use all the further variety of posture allowed to the con- 
gregation in the former case. Finally, in high Mass, there could 
be some suitably regulated exchange of brotherly greeting at the 
Pax. All these movements and gestures of the liturgy, simple and 
commonplace as they seem, have a righ spiritual content, and no 
one has better expressed it than Romano Guardini in his little 
book, Sacred Signs. On another level, we must guard against 
regimentation when we ask our flock to conform themselves to 
these directions. There are peoples in the world who would tolerate 
this, or even enjoy the military precision of standing and walking 
as one man. But the Irish are not one of them. For our lively, 
individualist temperament, it would be an intolerable tyrrany in 
the moment of our spirit’s loftiest flight. So let us invite our con- 
gregation to rise together, but let us not be over-careful how they 
do it. 

At this stage in our consideration, we are almost past the 
moment to take account of another serious responsibility of us 
pastors, one that touches us very closely and personally. It is the 
responsibility we have to accommodate the style and tempo of 
our celebration to the people in whose presence we celebrate. 
There is room for self-examination on a large scale here. For all 
too long, we have arrogated the action of the Mass to ourselves, 
and celebrated as we will; and down below in the pews, they 
_ must follow as best they can, hastily turning leaves, frantically 
searching for some missing collect, reading along at top speed. 
Surely all that will have to change, if our parish Mass is to regain 
its dignity, and become a common action of priest and people. 

I would like to touch here on one stock maxim, that is used to 
justify every extravagance of the celebrant, so long as it be in the. 
direction of speed. This dictum does not really stand up to 
serious reflection, but it has a superficial plausibility that might 
deceive even the elect, especially when these are young to the 
ministry. One must get through the Mass quickly, they say, be- 
cause the people must not be wearied. The people must not be 
wearied. That is certainly an excellent principle. It is a principle 
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well understood, for example, in the entertainment world, where 
they contrive everything so well that their audience will stay with 
them hours at a time, and count it only a pleasure. The people 
must not suffer ennui. Yes, how do you propose to dispel this 
ennui, or keep it at bay? Please note that a speedy celebration 
does nothing to that end. What it does is to shorten the term of 
ennui; but for positive effect, it actually increases the sense of 
weariness by the restlessness which it engenders. The true solu- 
tion is of a different order, more costly in thought and labour, but 
infinitely more honourable. It is the serious attempt to make the 
Mass itself more intelligible, to unveil its attractiveness to our 
people, and bring it again within their reach; in short, it is just 
the very programme of revival which is now the object of our 
thought. A difficulty, however, remains, in the case of city parishes, 
where there just have to be Masses in quick succession, if all the 
parishioners are to satisfy their obligation. Evening Masses may 
help here; but otherwise I confess I see no satisfactory solution 
short of such a radical one as breaking up each enormous parish 
into several smaller ones. 


* * * 


If all we have set out were become established practice, if the 
chief Mass in our parish church were this sort of co-operation of 
priest and people, working together to achieve the sacrifice of 
redemption in the ancient, sacred forms, think how powerful would 
be each recall to the supernatural values that spring from the Mass. 
If people actually see themselves presenting their offering, it will 
be easy to bring home to them the words of Christ, “* If therefore 
thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember that thy 
brother hath anything against thee; leave there thy offering be- 
fore the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother: and 
then coming thou shalt offer thy gift.” If they have actually come 
face to face in brotherly reconciliation as part of the ritual prepara- 
tion for communion, the more readily will they understand that 
“we, being many, are one bread, one body, all that partake of 
one bread.” If, on the threshold of the Canon, they have learned 
to answer the priest with the ancient cry,,“‘ We have lifted up 
our hearts to the Lord,”’ they will know better that the Mass effects 
a consecration of their lives. If, before they depart, their esteem 
for the holy sacrifice finds utterance in a hearty ‘‘ Deo gratias,’’ 
it will echo and re-echo in their souls long after they return to the 
workaday world. 
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This paper has concerned itself exclusively with low Mass, be- 
cause that is the form the parish Mass takes nearly everywhere, 
and will continue to take for a long time to come. And we shall 
have much to do to make this low Mass what it should be. But 
it would be a grievous mistake indeed to place a term to our en- 
deavours, when this has been achieved. Low Mass is but a later, 
compressed form of what we call high Mass; and just as the 
dialogue Mass should be a modest climax in the liturgical life of 
the parish, so should our ultimate purpose be to make solemn 
Mass the high point of the Church’s unceasing eucharistic worship. 
Only then will the holy mystery have liberty to unfold before us 
its full wealth of grace and meaning. And there is this besides. 
In high Mass God receives the tribute of our song. Without song, 
our worship lacks an important element, for song is a liberation 
of the spirit, and wings for its upward flight. We should, therefore, 
start forthwith to encourage singing in the church on every proper 
occasion. It will be a preparation for the day when the voice of 
our people will reach its full measure, joining the heavenly voices 
that sing about the altar, 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, 
Heaven and earth are full of thy glory. 


Hosanna in the highest. 
DERMOT MacIVOR 
Ardee, Co. Louth. 
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THE SUNDAY SERMON 
DONAL CASEY 


** Nolo te declamatorem esse, sed mysteriorum peritum et 
sacramentorum Dei tui eruditissimum.”—St. Jerome. 

T. JEROME, writing to his friend some words of fatherly 
advice, sets a high standard for his preaching. Reading his 
words to-day, we find they remind us of the teaching we 

ourselves received in our eager youth, and they stand as an ideal, 
a warning, and perhaps a reproach. Ordination commissioned 
us to an intimate participation in the priesthood of Christ, and 
even our first sermon had for us a special sacred quality, because 
we knew that our faltering words were somehow His: we had 
joined Him in His mission of teaching as well as sanctifying. 
True, the bishops and pastors of souls were His primary agents, 
but we found that in practice a junior assistant was expected to 
preach as often (if not as well) as his seniors, and the people— 
while making allowance for youth, inexperience and lack of 
prudence—made no distinction between the senior and junior 
mouthpieces of the verbum Dei. 

But what were we to preach? What was the verbum Dei? We 
found that Canon Law had pretty well specified the matter and 
custom had canonised the manner of our preaching. Canon Law 
made a distinction between catechetical instruction (cc. 1329- 
1336) and sacred sermons (cc. 1337-1348). C.1329 insisted that 
catechetical instruction was the proprium ac gravissimum officium, 
pastorum praesertim animarum, and c.1332 imposed an obligation 
on pastors to catechise their adult subjects on Sundays and Holy 
Days of obligation . . . at an hour which is judged most convenient 
for the attendance of the people. Maynooth Statute n.362 says 
that the duty of preaching the verbum divinum is exercised by 
giving catechetical instruction, by preaching and by missions ; 
and n.368 says that the catechetical instruction of adults will be 
more conveniently carried out if the pastor follows the scheme 
approved by St. Pius X, by which a diocesan programme of 
catechetical instruction is coordinated with the sermons given 
during Mass on Sundays. In practice, each diocese has its pro- 
gramme of catechetical instruction drawn up in accordance with 
the Encylical Acerbo nimis (April 15, 1905) of S. Pius X : “... .use 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent in such a way as to cover 
in four or five years all the matter relating to the Creed, the sacra- 
ments, the ten commandments, prayer and the commandments 
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of the Church,” and the Decree on Catechetical Instruction, 1935, 
which adds the matter on the evangelical counsels, grace, the 
virtues, sin and the four last things (AAS 27—145). The co- 
ordination of catechetical instruction and homily is arranged in 
accordance with the rule of n.373 : (1) If there is Mass and evening 
devotions in a church, the catechetical instruction may be given 
in the morning and the homily in the evening or vice versa ; 
(2) if there are least two Masses but no evening devotions, a 
homily is given at one Mass and catechetical instruction at the 
other ; (3) if there is only one Mass and no evening devotions, 
(a) the instruction and homily may be given on alternate Sundays, 
or (b) the Gospel may be read in the vernacular and catechetical 
instruction then given. Even when Masses are continuous the 
Gospel must be read and the people instructed in the law of God 
for at least five minutes (n.374). 

Thus it can be seen that, while our preaching may vary in detail 
of arrangement from parish to parish, there is an over all pattern 
which is clear and definite : Munus verbum divinum praedicandi 
exercetur catechetica institutione, sacris concionibus et sacris 
missionibus. Apart from missions, which are held every fifth year 
(and parish retreats at intervals) and during which a comprehensive 
course of dogmatic and moral instruction is given, the preacher 
finds that catechetical instruction of adults must be given as a 
rule during Mass on Sundays. The reason is clear: there is a 
ready-made congregation representative of every home in the 
parish ; the congregation is eager for instruction ; and the funda- - 
mentals of faith, morals and Christian living must be insisted 
on and explained to the people year in, year out, if their minds. 
and hearts are to be kept tuned to a high state of receptivity for 
the verbum Dei while their souls are being prepared for the 
sacrificium et sacramentum Christi. Moreover, our congregations 
at evening devotions are smaller than our Mass congregations 
and less representative of the parish as a whole (except possibly 
during Lent, May and October), and it would be unwise to confine 
the systematic and continuous course of catechetical instruction 
to the lesser number. Sometimes one hears it said that the feeding 
of our people on formulae is not an ideal method. It is not, but 
our programmes of instruction are so framed that the preacher 
is allowed a sufficiency of freedom in the presentation of his. 
instruction, and he would be a poor teacher indeed who would 
never take his hand from the guiding lines for fear of straying 
from the way. The programme ensures orthodoxy, method and 
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continuity as well as completeness of instruction from Sunday 
to Sunday. 

The Code (c.1344) lays a duty on the pastor on Sundays and 
Holy Days of obligation to preach the word of God to the people 
in the customary homily, especially during the Mass at which 
the attendance of the people is usually more numerous ; and 
c.1345 says it is desirable that a short explanation of the holy 
Gospel or of some point of doctrine should be given to the people 
in all churches and public oratories where people assist at Mass 
on Sundays and Holy Days of obligation. In accordance with 
c.1346 local Ordinaries shall take care that during Lent—and 
during Advent if they judge it useful—more frequent sermons 
are given in cathedral and parochial churches. Above ail the 
preacher must explain what the faithful must believe and do to 
save their souls (c.1347), he must avoid profane arguments and 
arguments too deep for the average hearer as well as a profane 
display of vain and ambitious eloquence. It is interesting to find 
Benedict XV commenting on this canon when addressing the 
Lenten preachers of Rome in 1918. He said that it gave a perfect 
epitome of the subjects which a preacher should expound, namely 
dogmatic and moral theology. The faithful are to be admonished 
to visit their parish church frequently to hear the word of God 
(c.467), and they are to be zealously exhorted to attend sermons 
frequently. 

In 1917 Benedict XV issued an Encyclical? on Preaching the 
Word of God in which he pleaded for better selecting and training 
of preachers “‘ to the end that there may be not more preachers, 
but more preachers according to God.” St. Paul is held up as 
the example of the perfect preacher, in preparation, self-sacrifice, 
spirit of prayer, subject-matter, manner of treatment, and purity 
of intention. A few days later the Sacred Consistorial Congregation, 
with the approval of the Holy Father, promulgated a set of de- 
tailed Norms! recalling the words of the Fathers at Trent (Sess. 
24.4): “* The work of preaching is the chief work of bishops,” 
and ordering that the Sacred Scriptures and the law of God be 
announced on Sundays and the more solemn feasts. It recommends. 
the saying of St. Jerome that the speech of a priest should be 
seasoned with the Holy Scriptures, to which should be added the 

writings of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 


1 cf. Bouscaren I, note on. c. 1347. 
2AAS 9—305, 
3 AAS 9—328. 
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This brings us right back to the apostolic preaching. The 
Fathers were so filled with the Sacred Scriptures that the greater 
part of Scripture could be reconstructed from their writings. 
Leaving aside the trappings of allegory and individual style, it 
appears that, for them, the Gospel was God’s plan for men—the 
oikonomia salutis—the plan as a historical fact—how God had 
actually dealt with man—His direct interventions in human affairs 
culminating in the coming of Christ. Their preaching was truly 
God-centred because it was Christ-centred: all events, past, 
present and future must be linked up with Christ. 

Their language and mode of presentation is so biblical that we 
find it strange and even naive, so far have we travelled willy nilly 
on the road of the humanist. We find ourselves out of touch with 
their way of thought: the world receives castigation at their 
hands, but they appear (or is this an idle fancy ?) less closely 
immersed in it than we are. Moreover, they are shy of using the 
current secular language of the day for fear of presenting the faith 
in a wrong light. This seems to have been the prevalent: mode of 
preaching up to the scholastic period. Theologians rejoiced in 
the title “‘ Doctor S. Paginae,’’ and were regarded as the teachers 
of preachers. Then came a gradual change from homily to sermo, 
from the spiritual interpretation of Sacred Scripture to the fruits 
of the theological disputation. The homily deteriorated, in the 
hands of itinerant popular preachers, into a tissue of unscriptural 
legend and alleged miracles, coupled with an excess of moralising. 
The hungry sheep of the flock too often were’ not fed, and even 
when some pabulum was proferred it was an ersatz food, badly 
prepared and badly served. The Reformation found a people 
decimated by famine and disease, tended by too few shepherds, 
those few ill prepared for controversy and feeding their people 
on the husks of doctrine and on Christian fairy tales. Who was 
‘it said: ‘“‘ They were fed on formulae, and they perished” ? 
Even the formulae were unauthentic and often erred on the great 
themes of revelation, sin, redemption, grace, salvation, faith, 
justification. 

Then came Trent insisting on the Scripture texts of the Mass 
being read in the vernacular with a suitable commentary on 
Sundays and Holy Days of obligation. There was also the special 
Catechismus ad Parochos. The good intentions of the Fathers of 
Trent were defeated by the tendency of the time towards polemics 
and apologetics, defence of the deposit at all costs by argument 
and logic, without any feeling for the necessity of showing forth. 
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the glory of the faith. What was begun of historical necessity 
continued by the rationalism and secularism of succeeding genera- 
tions. Even the best preachers announced the Gospel after the 
manner of a disputation—a defensive disputation, to make matters 
worse. The unity of the Church had been rent and little attempt 
was made to show the rightness, strength and beauty of unity. 
A syllogism was made to do duty for the plan of salvation. 
' The Church, however, has an astonishing facility for drawing 
good out of the not so good, and the stirrings of an increased 
liturgical activity to-day can be based on a more comprehensive 
grasp of dogmatic and moral truth than was possible in any previous 
age. All that is good, solid and truly progressive in the modern 
liturgical movement is firmly grounded on the teachings of the 
theologians—as the two great liturgical encyclicals of the Holy 
Father clearly show. These same documents have an air of urgency 
that is unmistakeable, and they provide us with an admirable 
example for our preaching of the verbum Dei. For in them we 
find the theological skeleton clothed in words of precision and fire, 
a combination not always found in documents that treat of dogmas 
of undoubted difficulty. We are taken right back to St. Paul—to 
a preacher who, so far as we can determine, did not underrate 
the capacity of his hearers to assimilate at least the great ideas 
of the doctrine of the Body of Christ. It is just as necessary to- 
day to try to do what St. Paul did, to give our people a full under- 
standing of what is meant by “the whole Christ,” and to keep 
before their minds God’s plan for men as revealed in Scripture 
and history and as it is being worked out in our own days in the 
Church. Is it possible that we have been thinking too much of 
the hearers of our preaching and too little of the verbum Dei ? 
The preacher is a vessel of truth, a truth-bearer, and he must 
be prepared for his task in a scientific, orderly way. Does it follow 
that he must then preach the Gospel of the Kingdom as a scientific 
exercise ? Are the methods of theological study suited to pastoral 
preaching ? To put it another way: does the theologian’s pre- 
sentation of the verbum (whether in manual or catechism) give 
a complete idea of the verbum ? Or does it not give us a dis- 
embodied account of the way of salvation, an account somewhat 
neglectful of the fact that the Way, Truth and Life exist here and 
now in a living, actual incarnation—the Mystical Body of Christ ? 
The preacher’s approach and emphasis must differ from that of 
the theologian, not by way of opposition, but by way of selection, 
arrangement and aim, for the theologian’s structure is the jumping- 
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off ground of the preacher. But the preacher must follow the 
apostolic preachers in being conscious of the Verbum not as an 
abstraction, but as the voice of God who spoke to His people in 
divers ways in the past and Who now reaches them principally 
in and through the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. 

' Dogmatic and moral preaching will always be a prime necessity 
in the Church because the fundamentals of Creed and Code must 
be taught clearly, so as to show even the very structure of the 
building at times. But we should not stop short at defining, ex- 
pounding, defending and correcting: not only must we instruct 
minds and so give an intellectual grasp of truth to our people, 
we must also move their wills and combine the appeal to mind, 
will and heart in such a way that we will leave the hearers with 
a clear outline of God’s plan and design for men; and all so 
affecting our Christian man that he will know and feel himself 
to be a member of Christ, closely united to Christ, at one and the 
same time worshipping Christ and worshipping the Father with 
Christ, living in a God-centred world the very life of Christ. 
“ Ut pateat, placeat, moveat” is the time-honoured way of ex- 
pressing the aim of the preacher. It is becoming more and more 
apparent that the preacher who neglects the liturgy in Mass, 
sacrament and liturgical season and feast is depriving himself 
of an invaluable aid for forming Christ in his hearers. Any preacher 
who makes up his mind to avoid all mention of the Mystical 
Body in his sermons on the plea that the subject is too difficult 
is depriving his people (and himself) of one of the very foundation- 
stones of all devotion. The question may lawfully be put: Is 
such a preacher picking and choosing (after the manner of a 
heretic) what portion of the good news he will tell his flock ? By 
what authority is a false impression of Christianity given to even 
a small number of the faithful ? Can the preacher who thus omits 
‘deliberately a most valuable part of his Master’s teaching ponder 
without any qualm of conscience the words of Christ to His first 
preachers : ‘“* He that heareth you heareth Me...” ? It is certain 
that a policy of silence in the pulpit about the Mystical Body is 
the most effective means of preventing people from becoming 
liturgically minded. The whole tenor of Mediator Dei is a protest 
against extreme Christian individualism and isolationism in out- 
look—and therefore in worship, and an insistent affirmation that 
the Church is Christ, not merely a moral or jurisdictional organisa- 
tion, but a living organism which is in fact Christ still living and 
active in this world. If active participation in the sacred mysteries 
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is the indispensable source of the true Christian spirit, then a 
preparation of mind is important so as to get people to realise 
what they are participating in and how their participation should 
enrich their souls. 

It is through the liturgy that the word of God comes alive. 
Imagine what our lives would be without the yearly round of 
season, feast and fast, without variation of prayer, lesson, colour 
or song. Our spiritual life would be threatened at the very roots 
because we would be tempted to see Christ as yet another historical 
figure past and gone. It is hard enough, in all conscience, to 
prevent our farmers, business men and politicians from being 
deists in outlook and practical tendency. We are leaving one way 
largely untried—the liturgical way. There is no question here 
of eliminating private devotion or of abandoning the well-tried 
and proven methods and means used in the past. What we are 
insisting on is merely what Mediator Dei makes so clear: “It 
is certainly true that the sacraments and the Mass possess an 
intrinsic efficacy because they are the actions of Christ Himself. . . 
But to have their proper effect they require our souls also to be 
in the right dispositions . . . for the members of this Body are 
living members endowed with intellect and will ; therefore they 
must deliberately set their lips to this source of grace, absorb 
and assimilate this food of life, and uproot from themselves any- 
thing that may obstruct its efficacy . . . So, the work of our 
redemption, though in itself something independent of our will, 
really calls for an interior effort from our souls if we are to attain 
salvation.” It is the contention of this paper that a properly 
directed “‘ interior effort’ presupposes a knowledge of the whole 
plan of salvation, and knowledge of the plan will be incomplete 
if preachers neglect to reveal the whole plan, especially if they 
ignore the doctrine of the whole Christ, “‘ Christ incarnate in 
each generation ”’ in Cardinal Suhard’s happy phrase. 

St. Paul, writing from prison to the Ephesians, does not hesitate 
to expound this basic doctrine to his recent converts. He speaks 
of the “unfathomable riches of Christ”’ which he must make 
known to the Gentiles, “‘ the plan of this mystery’ which must 
be published to the world. And Pope Pius XII has stressed in 
Mediator Dei that the Liturgy is nothing less than the prolongation 
of the priestly work of Jesus Christ—this is what we must teach 
and explain to our people. We have, therefore, two problems: 
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first, to preach the nature and. essence of the Church, and secondly 
to preach the worship of the Church. We are fortunate to have 
two authoritative and fairly exhaustive encyclicals which deal 
precisely with our two problems, Mystici Corporis Christi and 
Mediator Dei. The subject-matter of these encyclicals will form 
an essential background to all our preaching, whether dogmatic, 
moral, catechetical or liturgical. Perhaps it is true to say that 
it is part of the essence of liturgical preaching, in as much as any 
attempt to preach fruitfully on the liturgy with which our people 
are acquainted will be successful according to the measure 
in which this fundamental teaching is become part of the texture 
of our own thought and piety. It takes time, for instance, to change 
one’s attitude towards a subject such as the sacrament of Penance, 
and to include as part of our automatic and, as it were, instinctive 
attitude towards it, the idea that is is one of the Church’s official 
ways of worshipping God. Yet, because there is richness of 
doctrine here, we must not shrink from the effort. Since the 
publication of Mediator Dei we have little excuse. 

In addition to preaching explicitly and of set purpose the doctrine 
of Mystici Corporis Christi and Mediator Dei, we must often 
remind our flock of these things which, at present, connote liturgy 
for most lay people, namely, the Mass, the sacraments and the 
liturgical seasons. In Ireland, I think it is true to say, there is a 
vivid, ever-present appreciation of the Sacrifice of the Mass. No 
people on earth have so loved it and suffered so much for their 
love. But one cannot help feeling that while they have the clearest 
theological concepts about the Consecration—concepts that are 
part of their very being, because absorbed from those who came 
before them—there is lacking an understanding of the Mass as 
a whole. ‘‘ The Mass is the chief act of divine worship ; it should 
_also be the source and centre of Christian piety” (—Mediator Dei, 
201). That this implied schism between what is and what should 
be exists among us was the considered opinion of speakers at 
the Christus Rex Congress 1955. What they miss was brought 
home to thousands who visited Lourdes during Mary’s Year, 
and who saw their Continental brethren in the Mystical Body 
of Christ taking an active part in the offering of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Perhaps we priests, who are so used to our own actuosa 
participatio in the solemn and sacred rites of the Church do not 
regard sufficiently the passivity and inactivity of our congregations. 


1 Trethowan: Christ in the Liturgy (Sheed & Ward). 
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Without adding to our burdens we can at least prepare their minds 
for fruitful participation. The same is true of the sacraments 
and the liturgical seasons. Priests take a lot for granted, for- 
getting that their own knowledge of matters liturgical has been 


acquired over a long number of years, and that they have had the 


added advantage of a complete course in the sacred sciences. 
We have merely to tell the people about the normal stream of 
Catholic holiness in sacrifice, sacrament and season, linking all 
with Christ and directing all to God. Here it may not be out of 
place to say that the most telling instruction we can preach on 
Baptism is the simple explanation of what we are about to do 
next given to the intimate group gathered round the font. Our 
words and their effect will go far beyond that small group: our 
people love to retail liturgical news to their neighbours. The 
articles appearing in the current numbers of The Furrow are 
excellent for this purpose. 

We may find that some special study must precede our preaching 
of the liturgical seasons (which are, of course, inseparably linked 
up with the Scripture readings in the Mass). But again the relevant 
section of Mediator Dei ( 162-177) gives the basic teaching on 
the subject, and the books of Canon Parsch are brimful of stimu- 
lating ideas‘ We might summarise the teaching on the liturgical 
seasons in the words of Dom Trethowan: “‘ We have intercourse 
with Him about His Birth, His Death, His Resurrection.”? Pius XI > 
shows how important is the celebration of the liturgical seasons 
in the encyclical Quas Primas (On The Kingship of Christ) : 
“For imbuing people with the faith and leading them by faith 
to the interior joys of life, the annual celebration of the sacred 
mysteries is far more efficacious than even the most weighty 
documents of ecclesiastical teaching . . . Since man consists of 
body and soul, he should be so moved and interested as to drink 
in divine doctrines more abundantly through the variety and 
beauty of the sacred rites, and, converting these into vigour and 
blood, make them serve him for progress in the spiritual life.” 

I am not suggesting that we, in Ireland, do not preach liturgical 
sermons. Of course we do: our people are not unacquainted 
with the seasons of the Church’s year, the great Grace-giving 
times of Advent, Christmas, Lent, Passiontide, Easter and Pente- 
cost ; they are familiar with the Sunday Gospels (an old man 


’ leg. Sermons on the Liturgy for Sundays and Feastdays (Bruce) and 
The Year of Grace (Liturgical Press). 
2 Christ in the Liturgy, p. 66. 
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of ninety once cross-examined me keenly on the meaning of the 
phrase “heaven and earth” occurring in the Gospel read on the 
first Sunday in Advent. He was able to place accurately the 
occurrence of this and a number of other Gospel readings, and 
could use them with effect to point his argument), and they have 
heard many a sermon based on them ; some of them are troubled 
at the obvious human failings of themselves and their neighbours, 
and are distressed at the lack of charity and probity in those who 
share the table of the Lord ; but the full impact of Mystici Corporis 
Christi and Mediator Dei has yet to reach them. 
Last year at Ireland’s First Liturgical Congress Fr. Barden, O.P. 
spoke of the present phase of the liturgical movement as “ the 
pastoral phase.” He suggested that the early days of this phase 
saw a concentration on the shell of the liturgy, while the Voniers, 
de la Tailles, Merschs and Casels were working on the very kernel 
and asking : What is the Church ? What is the Mass ? What 
are the sacramental rites ? How do the people offer ? Now we 
have Papal guidance on these questions, and “‘ our job is to see 
what is this kernel and to tell the people.”’ Let us tell the people 
then in our preaching (sometimes explicitly, but always using the 
kernel as a substratum) ; in our catechetical instructions when- 
ever possible, not merely when speaking on the Mass and the 
sacraments but also when treating of precept and commandment 
and the great truths ; in our talks to our smaller parish societies— 
Legionaries, Children of Mary, etc., showing them their part in 
the divine plan ; and, finally, in our reverent bearing at altar 
and font and death-bed, always conscious of Christ in His mysteries. 
And doing these things, let us not imagine that we are doing 
anything new or untraditional. For we are merely restoring to 
our people that which inspired and vivified their ancestors. In 
. days gone by “ the Irish Church had a great articulate reverence 
for the sources of revelation, for Sacred Scripture and Tradition ; 
the Irish Church had a deep sense of communion with the Body 
of Christ at prayer: ... it had a congregational quality of wor- 
ship ; the Irish Church had a deep sense of its own continuity, 
a great reverence for its earlier manifestations of grace.’ 


DONAL CASEY 
Skibbereen, Co. Cork. 


1“ The Integral Irish Tradition”: Donnchadh O’Floinn in The Furrow, 
Dec., 1954. 
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seems that the Carthusians of Parkminster are in the enviable 
position of being able to discourage people from trying the 
austerities of their life. In a recent issue of the Life of the Spirit, 
there is an open letter from Peter Anson with the purpose of 
staying-off converts from joining the community at Parkminster. 
Among other interesting things, he writes: “I may be wrong, 
but I have the feeling that it is unwise for any convert to enter 
a Carthusian novitiate until he is firmly convinced that the man 
or woman in the street is capable of the same union with God by 
saying the Rosary, making the Stations of the Cross, dropping 
into the last Mass on a Sunday morning, and just managing to 
make his or her Easter duties, as an enclosed monk who chants 
the Divine Office in choir, and who has a profound knowledge 
of mystical theology.”” A statement like that leaves room for 
qualification, but it puts a point from which this paper should 
begin : evening devotions are a work of supererogation. People 
who never come to evening devotions can live in union with God, 
and some of them in very close union with Him. There is a great 
number of people for whom the Mass is everything ; it is the 
unique form of public devotion, and for them it seems more than 
sufficient. Outside of Mass they have their private prayer, but 
no other form of public worship attracts them. Evening devotions 
have a limited appeal; they are not necessary for everyone. 
Yet they fulfil a purpose in the life of the Church, and in the lives 
of many people in the Church of God. They continue the priestly 
work of Our Lord. For in our evening devotions God is thanked, 
God is praised, God is petitioned, and to God satisfaction for sin 
is offered. They continue his teaching work, for normally an 
instruction is part of the evening service, or a meditation on the 
mysteries of the Rosary or meditations on His Passion. We 
learn from Christ Our Lord at evening devotions. 
The individual Christian has always found that some form of 


community worship in the evening time serves a useful purpose. 


From the very beginning we are told that the faithful “‘ remained 
steadfast to the apostles’ doctrine, and to fellowship and the 
Breaking of Bread ; and to the Prayers.” (Acts 2:41). This fourth 
characteristic of early Christian life—prayer in common—is the 
primitive background to evening devotions. Before the Family 
Rosary was thought of, “about midnight, however, Paul and 
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Silas were praying and chanting psalms to God, and the prisoners 
were listening to them.” (Acts 16:25). Besides this tendency 
to pray together, there was always in the Church what St. Thomas 
calls oratio communis in contrast with oratio singularis. \Of oratio 
communis he says—‘‘ est quae per ministros Ecclesiae in persona 
totius fidelis populi Deo offertur.” (II. II. 83.12). This we would 
call the Divine Office, as chanted by canons, monks and friars, 
on behalf of the whole people of God. St. Thomas, speaking 
here of vocal prayer, says that this should be chanted with a loud 
voice, so that it may be heard by those for whom it is being offered. 
People have always loved to listen to this wonderful prayer ; 
and in listening to it, they themselves have been moved to prayerful | 
union with God. Perhaps this is the highest form of participation 
of which the ordinary faithful are capable ; when they are initiated 
into a more literal participation in the liturgical prayer of the 
Divine Office, they are overwhelmed by a task too great for them. 
In countries where the cathedral canons recite the Divine 
Office in common, the liturgical spirit penetrates outside of the 
cathedral. In France one meets the extraordinary phenomenon 
of a parish priest singing solemn vespers with a few dozen women 
parishioners. A few years ago I undertook a summer tutorship 
with a French family. The mother was a country woman, and 
often I used hear her singing the Veni Creator as she washed the 
dishes. One day she told me how as a girl she used to join in 
Vespers each Sunday. I could hardly believe it, because from 
other conversations with her I knew that she had only primary 
education. But to prove it, she began to sing the Jn exitu Israel 
de Aegypto in the tonus peregrinus, and then, contrasting her liking 
for singing at the High Mass with singing Vespers, she said : 
“‘J’aime beaucoup la Grande Messe: mais chanter les Vépres, 
cest toute ma vie.” 
' On the other hand, as experience shows, there are everywhere 
people who have no desire to join in singing liturgical offices or 
even hymns of any kind. Neverthleess it seems true that to sing 
is a great help in our Christian life when the singing is done well 
and worthily by a choir, e.g. the cathedral Tenebrae, the sung 
office in the great monasteries, and also when the singing comes 
from a very large congregation of the faithful at the close of a 
mission, on a pilgrimage, or at a Eucharistic congress. As a 
private devotion of small groups of holy people it can also be helpful. 
One cannot forget how St. Dominic loved to sing the Ave Maris 
Stella, as he walked with his friar-companions through Italy, or 
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how Matt Talbot and Monsignor Hickey sang ‘“‘O Mother I could 
weep for mirth ” in the attic where the Servant of God was living. 
But in our enthusiasm for congregational singing of any kind, 
we cannot afford to forget what a convert wrote recently; ‘‘I thank 
God that I can at last go to service without having to sing.” 
To listen to the singing of the sacred liturgy is for many people 
very helpful ; it puts them in the mood for prayer, it is an invitation 
to join in spirit with the choir which sings in their stead. Further- 
more, to sing with a multitude, or to be one of a multitude which 
sings praise to God and His saints is an unforgettable experience. 
It is half the joy of Lourdes. 


Experiments 


Normally when we experiment with approved forms of liturgical 
worship at evening devotions, we take either Vespers or Compline, 
because they are the evening and night prayer of the Church. 
In St. Saviour’s, Dublin, the community and the altar boys sing 
Compline together every Sunday. There evening devotions on 
Sundays consists of Compline, Sermon and Benediction. Since 
this experiment began, the congregation has not decreased, but 
it has changed somewhat. Old devotees were a little shocked 
at the dropping of the Rosary, and they now go to some other 
church, where Sunday evening devotions are as they have always 
been. On the other hand the younger people will grow up in this 
liturgical atmosphere, and they will love it more than any other 
form of evening service. It is really nothing new. When the late 
Father Bertrand Larkin was a young man and working in Dublin 
in the 1870's, he used to join with the community of St. Saviour’s 
in singing Vespers. That was one of the duties of a member of 
the Rosary Confraternity. All over Ireland at the close of the 
last century there was an enthusiastic revival of liturgical life. 
While giving a retreat in Blackrock, Co. Dublin, an elderly man— 
a retired teacher—called me aside on my way out of the church. 
He wanted to tell me how pleased he was to meet a Dominican 
again. As a boy he had served Mass in St. Mary’s, Cork, and 
he recalled with a good deal of pride how, being a singer, he was 
asked to sing the Jn manus at Compline on a Sunday afternoon. 
Besides the Dominick Street experiment, a group of university 
students sings Compline each Sunday in University Church, 
Dublin ; another group of students sings Vespers with the Third 

Order in the Carmelite Church, Clarendon Street. In the diocese 
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of Cloyne Compline is sung on Sundays. These I think are hopeful 
signs of liturgical life. 

Another reason, of course, for taking Vespers and Compline 
rather than any other part of the Divine Office as an evening 
service for the faithful, is that they are short, and do not change. 
This makes it an easy matter to teach intelligent people the Latin 
psalms and hymns. If, however, one thinks of having Vespers 
or Compline in English I think we should extend our experiment 
to other parts of the Divine Office, particularly to Matins and 
Lauds. For I think it is true to say that the people who most 
appreciate Vespers or Compline are those whose spiritual life is 
nourished in one way or another by what Matins and Lauds 
supplies for us. They read the Scriptures ; they read devout works 
and the lives of the saints ; they meditate. But such people are 
a minority. There are few people who read in their leisure time, 
and very few people whose reading could be called spiritual reading. 
Yet it is normally through meditative reading of the Scriptures 
and of devout works that ordinary people as well as priests and 
religious can attain to a spirit of devotion and prayer. For that 
reason, I feel that a form of Matins and Lauds adapted for the 
use of the faithful at evening devotions, would enrich the spiritual 
lives of ordinary people. Again we must insist that evening service 
is a matter of supererogation ; our aim is not to fill the church 
for devotions, but to fill the people with devotion. It would be 
a lamentable mistake to focus one’s attention on box office judge- 
ments concerning evening service. At the same time our evening 
service must be attractive, and particularly nowadays when there 
are sO many counter-attractions. Prayer is sometimes difficult, 
and depending on our temperament, more trying for some than 
for others. But we know that prayer should not be a bore, nor 
essentially a penitential exercise. More or less on this point, 

_Abbot Vonier wrote: ‘‘ We must be quite clear on this one 
matter ; we are expected to give to the world a religion that will 
interest the believer, a religion that will satisfy his artistic cravings 
... Our Faith must be beautiful if it is to hold souls.” (Sketches 
and Studies in Theology, p. 150). 

An evening service planned on the format of Matins and Lauds 
could run this way : Begin with an invitation to pray—the 
94th Psalm, or simply the hymn Holy God We Praise Thy Name. 
Then there follow three psalms, or a decade of the Rosary—the 

Our Father, the Blessing, and the reading of some suitable part. 

of the Sacred Scriptures. Another three psalms, (a further decade 
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of the Rosary) follow immediately. Then the Our Father, the 
Blessing, and the reading of some spiritual classic, the short 
life of a saint, or a suitable extract from a longer life of the saint. 
The priest could if he wished preach a short panegyric on the saint. 
People love that kind of sermon. Continue with a third nocturn on 
the same lines, the reading of the Gospel of the Mass for the 
following day, and commentary thereon from the Fathers, or by 
some modern writer, or a homily preached by the priest himself. 
Then the Te Deum could be sung in Latin or in English ; or it 
could be said as one says the Litany of Loreto. 

I feel that Lauds should be incorporated into Benediction. 
One could hold on to the Sunday Lauds, or use any of the psalms 
for Lauds during the week. The use of such prayers is important 
for the spiritual life of the people. Prayer has tended too much 
of late to be purely a matter of petition. Even the Rosary, which 
is fundamentally a contemplative prayer, has been given a pre- 
dominantly petitionary value by certain compilers of novenas and 
prayer-books. The Monday night novena is also an instance of 
a most popular form of evening service, with, however, a dominant 
note of petition. I feel, therefore, that to introduce a form of 
prayer in which God is praised in a specific manner, would be an 
excellent development in our evening devotions. The Canticle 
of the Three Youths—Benedicite—is something every Christian 
should be familiar with. Such prayer has, like all liturgical 
prayer, a wonderful doctrinal power. A person may know that 
God made the world ; it is one of the first things one learns in 
the catechism. But it is only by using a prayer such as the Benedicite 
that one begins to appreciate the godliness of natural things ; 
one feels more than ever the impact of God’s sustaining and creating 
power in the world around us. At the close of Lauds, the Benedictus 
could be sung in Latin, and the ordinary Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament would bring the service to a close. 

One of the great advantages of this form of evening devotions 
is that it contains an amount of spiritual reading, and particularly 
the reading of the Scriptures. In his article on The Integral Irish 
Tradition, An tAth. Donnchadh O Floinn, Professor of Modern 
Irish in Maynooth, notes that among the primary intellectual 
and spiritual attitudes in our ancient Church, the first was “a 
great articulate reverence for the sources of revelation, for Sacred 
Scripture and Tradition . . . The Irish Church, following St. Patrick’s 
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example, was steeped in Scripture and also in the lore and learning 
of the Church.” In his Confession there are thirty-seven citations 
from the Old Testament and almost a hundred from the New 
Testament. But we have grown shy of the Scriptures. The difficulty 
one experiences in getting a modern congregation in a Catholic 
church in Ireland to listen to a few short passages from the 
Scriptures is distressing. Perhaps it can be explained by our love 
of personalities. Nowhere are people more devoted to their favourite 
preachers. They will not allow a book to come between them 
and the personality of the preacher. Preaching and reading 
are different things. And while we are quick to find fault with 
the training we received as preachers, we are slow to murmur 
about the lack of training as readers. Preaching is a far more 
specialized art than reading. Almost any literate person can be 
trained to read, just as we have been trained to write. Public 
reading, in spite of the wide circulation a book may have nowadays— 
is still a wonderful means of enriching the spiritual lives of our 
people. I remember listening to a French curé as he read during 
the Sunday Mass, which happened to be the Feast of the Holy 
Name of Mary, that little sermon of St. Bernard which is the 2nd 
Nocturn for the feast. It made a wonderful impression on his flock. 
An Italian priest I knew read classical works on Our Lady every 
evening during May as a form of evening devotion. He told 
me that for him to preach every evening for the month would 
be quite impossible. No doubt only a small proportion of our 
parishioners would turn up for spiritual reading each evening 
for a month ; but these are very often the people whom God 
is calling to a high degree of sanctity, and we cannot deny them 
the care and direction they need. Our Lenten, May and October 
devotions should always contain some form of spiritual reading. 


EVENING DEVOTIONS TODAY 
The Rosary 


Evening devotions normally consists of Rosary and Benediction, 
or during Lent and on Fridays, Stations of the Cross and Bene- 
diction. This is a form of evening service to which we in Ireland 
are very attached. We carry it with us abroad. I suppose in Rome 
the Irish churches are unique in celebrating their patron feasts 
with Rosary, Sermon and Benediction. In his encyclical letter 
on Christian Worship Our Holy Father Pope Pius XII said that 
the practice of concluding certain devotional exercises which 
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have become customary among Christians with Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament is to be especially commended—that such 
devotion undoubtedly contributes greatly to the living of the 
liturgical life. Among what he calls non-liturgical devotions he 
mentions particularly the Rosary. It may be that in Ireland we 
have found it to be an excellent substitute for liturgical forms of 
evening devotions. If that is so, we must keep our Rosary, 
Benediction and hymn as like in form to the splendour of the 
Church’s liturgy as possible. But is it like in form to the splendour 
and beauty of the pure liturgy ? 

First of all the manner of saying the Rosary. It is rushed, 
jagged, without pause, whereas in the Church’s public prayer, 
dignity, sweetness, solemnity are recommended. That is one of 
the reasons why so many people dislike the Rosary as a prayer 
in church. For many people it is all very well to say the Rosary 
privately, but its public recitation is something to be endured. 
Perhaps we should be honest about it and say that few people 
really meditate on the mysteries during the public recitation of 
the Rosary. It is not the lack of good will, but the need for some 
kind of stimulating image or thought which we could give them 
instead of the “‘ let us contemplate in this mystery.” Occasionally 
one might break off from that to give a personal meditation on 
the mystery. One could read from the Gospel, where there is 
a reading of the Gospel to match the mystery ; or one could read 
the meditation of some saintly writer—or from the Mass in the 
Missal which corresponds to the mystery. At any rate it is essential 
that if the Rosary is to remain the prayer of our evening 
service, it should be used properly. As a prayer it is closely linked 
with the liturgy. On account of its format of one hundred and 
fifty Ave’s it is known as the layman’s psalter, the mysteries are 
the very ones round which the liturgical cycle turns. I sometimes 
wonder if it would not be better to say only two mysteries and to 
preface them with an instruction or meditation on those mysteries, 
rather than to go rambling through five mysteries in a drowsy, 
listless manner. The Rosary, being a contemplative form of 
prayer, is not ideally suited to public service ; its value as a family 
prayer comes from the fact that it prepares the children of a 
family for a life in which they will have to pray on their own, and 
on account of its simplicity and adaptability for alternate use 
it is an excellent community prayer for any married couple. But 
the richest graces come from using the Rosary as a form of private 
prayer, after the manner of St. Bernadette, whose soul was infused 
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with the spirit of contemplation—“ tout en récitant le chapelet, 
je regardais tant que je pouvais.”” When we compare the liturgical 
presentation of such mysteries as the Resurrection of Our Lord, 
His Ascension, the Coming of the Holy Ghost, the Assumption 
and Crowning of Our Lady with the ten minutes spent in con- 
templation of these mysteries in the corresponding part of the 
Rosary, it is obvious that the Rosary cannot be considered as an 
adequate substitute for the liturgy. Indeed, it is the celebration 
of the feasts in honour of these mysteries that enriches more than 
anything else our meditation on the Rosary. It is interesting to 
notice how many people prefer the sorrowful mysteries of the 
Rosary to the others, and how many people find it easier to make 
the Stations of the Cross than to say the Rosary. The reason — 
is that people are better acquainted with Holy Week than with 
any other part of the liturgical cycle; they have the Passion 
of Our Lord in their minds, and besides, the five sorrowful mysteries 
of the Rosary and the fourteen stations are facets of the one great 
mystery of Our Lord’s Passion. 

We should not be satisfied with celebrating the great feasts 
of the Church by having Rosary and Benediction on the day of 
the feast, or for an octave afterwards. I do not think that such 
a manner of celebrating a feast—although it is the easiest way— 
achieves the purpose of the Church in instituting that feast. The 
Church wished that we should learn the mystery, and that having 
taken the mystery to heart, it should become a means of increasing 
God’s grace within us. In the third of these interesting articles 
which were published by Dom Vonier first of all in The Clergy 
Review, and then in book form as Sketches and Studies in Theology 
we read : 

Yet we have to admit that the Catholic Church has 
achieved the impossible; that she has presented to all 
generations of Christians the mysteries of her Faith, not only 
with the greatest fidelity to the very text of the mystery, but 
with a skill in rendering the invisible visible, the intangible 
tangible, that is truly astonishing . .. How is it that in spite 
of its baffling abstruseness the doctrine of the Trinity has 
remained, even for the simple Catholic, a vivid and life- 
giving familiarity with God without any intermingling of 
base anthropomorphism? How is it that the Catholic people 
can understand easily what is meant by the Incarnation ? 
How is it that the Virgin Birth, about which learned men 
outside the Church blunder so grossly, is for Catholics a- 
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doctrine easily acceptable, a doctrine whose place in the 
economy of salvation they instinctively see ? Evidently the 
Church has done more than just state those doctrines, she 
has made them acceptable and sweet, she has given them a 
charm, she has made them lovable. The Church, in other 
words, has made of all her main doctrines feasts for her 
people. (p. 147-8). 
But nowadays it is obvious that feasts pass unnoticed. What do 
Epiphany, Candlemas, Ascension, Pentecost, mean to the people ? 
Speaking for cities, I think they pass without an impression on 
the Christian mind and memory. Whatever our difficulties may 
be about presenting the mystery in its fullness at Mass, we could 
harness evening service in such a way as to bring before the people 
the mystery they are celebrating. For this purpose, the Rosary 
and Benediction evening service is certainly a failure. In Tallaght, 
and I am sure in other churches, when announcing on Sunday 
certain feasts that will occur during the week, we say: “Friday, 
the feast of St. Joseph will be ‘‘a day of special devotion,” and 
immediately we follow up with “‘ Rosary and Benediction at 8.” 
But really there is nothing special about that devotion. It may 
succeed in getting people to do that much in honour of St. Joseph ; 
but after his feast St. Joseph is no better known, or loved, the 
memory of his life is in no way renewed. I suggest that we should 
go back to the use of the vigil. On the night before the feast 
rather than on the actual feast we should have our evening service, 
much the same as Matins and Lauds for the same feast. That 
will give us an opportunity of preparing the people for the feast 
itself. On such an occasion we could draw on the Matins and 
Lauds format of evening devotions which I have suggested. Or 
we could speak for a while and read a little about the mystery 
to be celebrated, and if it forms part of the Rosary, we could 
then say that mystery. It might be possible to comment on the 
proper of the Mass for the feast. Whatever we do, we should 
remember that the celebration of these great liturgical feasts is 
a most important and vital thing in the Christian life. 


Benediction and Hymnsinging 


Benediction must remain an essential part of our evening service 
in Ireland, for Celtic piety is profoundly Eucharistic. Yet there 
is room for improvement here also. O Salutaris and Tantum ergo 
are too frequently sung to the same tune, and congregations are 
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allowed to drag these hymns notoriously. The latitude which the 
Rubrics permit with regard to the hymns is not sufficiently exploited. 
It is a pity that our congregations do not extend their repertoire 
of Latin hymns and antiphons. Short antiphons like the Ave 
Verum, the Salve Regina, the Regina Coeli, the Christus vincit— 
would enrich considerably the spiritual treasure of the faithful. 
I often wonder how many ordinary people understand what 
Benediction is ; and for that reason I think Dom Vonier’s study 
of the relation between Mass and Benediction should be published 
in pamphlet form. At any rate the faithful have the vaguest ideas 
about the meaning of this Eucharistic service, and there is always 
the danger that they may think of it as something altogether 
distinct from the Mass. This danger is more pressing than we 
think ; a man once said to me: “ vou know I prefer Benediction 
to anything else.” A practice that may be the cause of this con- 
fusion is the Benediction service after the last Mass. In favour 
of this custom it is argued that in some parts of the country there 
is no other suitable time for evening devotions. If that is the case, 
the Mass must be everything. The system of getting things in, 
as we say, by changing morning into evening is peculiarly Celtic ; 
good, bad, or indifferent, the law must be fulfilled. 

What rankles most of all is the hymn we sing after Benediction. 
By some unwritten law it must never be more or less than two 
verses. No doubt sometimes these hymns are lacking so much 
in meaning that it really matters little which verses we sing. We 
have a legacy from the 19th century of outmoded pious melodies. 
They are as dead as the music-hall hits of the same period. In 
a very interesting lecture which was published afterwards in 
Blackfriars (June-July, 1937), Father Aelwin Tindal-Atkinson 
O.P. said: “The criterion of their popularity is difficult to 

estimate : it seems to depend partly on a resolute conservatism 
which rejects all but those learnt in childhood: these few are 
sung without much regard to their teaching, their poetic value, 
their musical quality or their devotional stimulus. They are just 
a habit! Rather like sitting in the same pew in church! The 
presence of a stranger in our pew or on our hymn board produces 
the same feeling of mild outrage.” In the matter of hymn books, 
the C.T.S.I. has helped us very little. 

Few of the hymns which are in frequent use in Ireland have 
for their theme a mystery in the life of Our Lord. Most of them 
are personal addresses to Our Lord, and the form of address is 
often lacking in reverence and dignity. Contrast, for instance, 
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the “‘ Adoro Te” with “Sweet Sacrament Divine,” or vos 
aetherei plaudite cives,’ a hymn for the Assumption (West- 
minster Hymnal), with ‘‘ Hail, Queen of Heaven.” How different 
from “ Remind thy Son that He has paid the price of our iniquity ” 
is that verse of the Assumption hymn : 


Then hear us, we pray, on this blessed day ; 
Remember we also are thine ; 
And deign for thy children with Jesus to plead, 
That He may forgive us, and grant us in need 
His strength and protection divine. 


A non-Catholic could read through our small hymnal, and 
at the end, were it not for ““God Bless our Pope,” he might still 
be wondering to what sect these hymns belong. Having read 
through the hymn ‘God Bless our Pope,” he might be excused 
for continuing to withhold his allegiance to the one who lives 
“full in the panting heart of Rome.” I suggest that we should 
ban such hymns with all the courage of the man who threw the 
Tostal flame into the Liffey. Instead of them there are many 
translations of Latin hymns which suit the celebration of the 
great mysteries of our Redemption. Whatever we do about this 
problem, our hymns, if they are to be proper by-products of the 
liturgy, must have dignity, dogmatic clarity, and sound piety. 
The approach in too many of our hymns is emotional and the 
poetry flat and uninspiring. 


In 1937 Father Tindal Atkinson, in the lecture already quoted, 
was not so hopeful. He said : 


The hymn is a song just like any other: and if we find 
our supreme musical pleasure in drawing-room ditties like 
“ The Little Grey Home in the West ”’ or “‘ Roses in Picardy,” 
we shall almost inevitably prefer the hymn that conveys the 
same kind of sentiments in the same kind of fashion. If we 
know next to nothing of poetry, we shall be prepared to tolerate 
almost any doggerel that comes our way in church. In 
fact for the generality of Catholics set right in the thick of 
modern industrial conditions, which make it uncommonly 
difficult to form human cultivated tastes and find an active 
recreation in creative pursuits, it is hard to see when we shall 
begin to form any taste whatever for really good hymns 
such as we possess in the Church’s liturgical offices. 
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In rural Ireland, the Rogation processions should be revived. 
Morning is not always the most suitable time for such processions. 
- But there is no reason why they could not take place in the evening. 

A plain cross erected at three cross roads in the parish, would 
be the rallying point for the procession. For the occasion it would 
be a good thing to teach some group of people the Litanies of the 
Saints ; once an impressive schola cantorum has been formed, 
other people will pick up the responses. 

When someone dies in the district, part of the Office of the 
Dead could be introduced as a devotion, suitable for the evening 
on which the remains are brought to the church. Perhaps it might 
be better if the evening devotions on one Sunday in the month 
consisted of part of the Office of the Dead, the singing of the 
Libera, and Benediction with the officium of the Requiem Mass 
instead of O Salutaris. During November this could be done 
each week. 

In times of crisis, when there is sickness, for instance, when 
crops are in danger, when the Church is suffering persecution, 
prayers with these crises as their theme should be embodied in 
the evening service. Doubtless the prayer which the bishop in 
such an event may prescribe as an additional collect in the Mass, 
has in itself a wonderful efficacy. But to read from the votive 
Mass for one or other of these crises during the evening devotions 
stimulates the prayer of the faithful and expresses their trust in 
God’s providence, and their Christian solidarity with brethren, 
however distant they may be from them. In Ireland we are too 
frequently inclined to let Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
for a few hours after the last Mass become the common form 
of dealing with any crisis which calls for special prayer. These 
_ particular needs of the people of God demand a more specific 
prayer of the priest and the people together. When it is specific, 
as it is in the votive Masses, the one in time of war for instance, 
the prayer contains all those other acts besides the petition which 
are so essential to the perfection of any prayer. 


Conclusion 


People are saying that evening devotions are finished. Indeed 
we hear it more often from priests than from people. There are 
too many counter-attractions. That may be so. But some of this 
decadence is due to our own lack of initiative. We are too content 
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with forms of evening devotions which have no hold on the people 

_of to-day. These devotions, being an accidental thing, must be 
changed from time to time. The Mass, being essential, is different. 
Even an accidental change in the Mass must be countenanced 
by the highest authority. But in the matter of evening devotions, 
we can afford to go back to that happy state which preceded the 
Reformation, and in which every diocese had its own peculiar 
customs. Too much uniformity can be deadening, and a uniformity 
of accidentals can take away from that beauty which we find in 
the liturgy of the Church. The loveliness of this variety is a 
reflection of the loveliness of our accidental beatitude in heaven. 


JEROME TONER 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght, Co. Dublin. 


PRUDENCE AND COURAGE 


Against defeatism of the timorous and conservative 
type I assert that the saving of the world is in our hands, 
that the duty of the direct apostolate reaching to the heart 
of the masses is today more than ever a matter of burning 
urgency and that it must be undertaken and organised, 
even at the risk of disturbing the peace of those Catholics 
described as practising, if they wish to avoid the cele- 
brated reproach Cardinal Pie uttered against the men 
of his time: ‘‘ Prudence is everywhere and soon courage 
can be found nowhere. We shall perish from discretion.” 


—Mgr. Suenens: L’Eglise en état de mission. 


THE CANON OF THE MASS 


PLACID MURRAY 


Part I 
THE HISTORY AND MEANING OF THE CANON* 


In a large wooded park we often stumble across a clump of 
old gnarled trees standing in the middle of a younger, more profuse, 
plantation. The two groups of trees, originally distinguishable, 
now appear as one complex unit, following out in unison the 
changing pattern of the seasons. In wintertime, perhaps, when 
outlines are clearer, we can more easily pick out the older, more 
venerable group, as they would have looked in the old days, before 
the newer plantation crowded round them and obscured their 
form from view. 

Something analogous has happened to the Mass of the Roman 
rite. Our Mass of the Roman rite is a mixed rite. Parts of it go 
back to the ancient local usage of Rome : other parts are relatively 
more recent and took their origin on this side of the Alps, and 
were transplanted thence back to Rome. There they grew into 
the complex rite which we use to-day. 

The ancient Roman parts are the venerable old trees of my 
analogy, the Frankish usages are the newer trees and brushwood, 
profusely added in medieval times and often pruned, but now 
inextricably mixed -with the older growth. Among the ancient 
trees let us imagine one sacred tree towering above its fellows 
at the heart and centre of the whole plantation. This would be 
our Canon of the Mass. There is no need to press the analogy | 
further, but retaining from it the fact that the Canon is not only 
the centre of our mixed rite of to-day, but also the core of the 
old unmixed Roman rite, let us cast a rapid glance at that ancient 
rite, and at the salient central place occupied in it by the Canon. 


*My purpose in this sketch of the Canon of the Mass has been a purely 
practical one. I take throughout the standpoint of the celebrant of Mass 
rather than that of the student of liturgy, and limit what I have to say to what 
is likely to interest any priest. Omitting technicalities as far as possible, I 
make no claim to bring any original contribution to the subject, and can only 
a to have avoided inaccurate statements or obsolete explanations. Among 
ol publications, the book of Monsignor Battifol: Legons sur la Messe 
(9th ed. 1927) has been my chief guide ; among more recent publications 
I am chiefly indebted: to Botte & Mohrmann : L’Ordinaire de la Messe (1953), 
and to the editions of the Canon by Dom Botte (Louvain 1935) and that by 
Dom Eisenhofer (Rome 1954). Righietti’s: Manuale di Storia Liturgica 
Vol. II L’Eucarestia (1949) has been a constant stand-by. I have also used 
with profit Jungmann’s four articles on “‘ Themes fondamentaux du Canon 
de la Messe” in Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales 1954. 
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1. General History of the Canon 


But first of all let us look farther back still across the centuries, 
to the Supper Room where Our Lord first celebrated the Eucharist. 
We are told in the New Testament accounts of the Last Supper 
that Our Lord did four things: He took bread; He blessed it, 
giving thanks; He broke it; He distributed it to the Apostles. 

When we are told that Our Lord blessed the bread, we are not 
to imagine Him making a sign of the Cross. No, the blessing was 
the giving thanks, and the actual words of Consecration. This 
blessing was, later, in the primitive Church, a prayer extemporized 
on the themes of Redemption, left to the discretion of the cele- 
brant!. Still later on the formula was fixed, and there is a gap 
in our knowledge at this point. We cannot trace any strict literary 
dependence between the primitive extemporized prayers and the 
Roman Canon before the close of the fourth century, but about 
that time we find St. Ambrose explaining a text very like our 
present one?. 

The Roman Mass at which these Christians would have assisted 
was indeed recognizably like that which we see to-day, but there 
were very many differences, especially as regards the Canon. 
There is no doubt that the Canon was declaimed aloud by the 
celebrant as one continuous prayer within the sight and hearing 
of the people who were assembled opposite him on the other side 
of a low table-altar®. 

Many of the other parts of Mass which we say nowadays— 
the Psalm Judica me, the Confiteor*, the prayers at the Offertory, 
the three prayers before Communion, the Last Gospel’—were 
not in use at this time : they are prayers of private devotion for 
the celebrant added from the ninth century onwards. Their 
absence in the ancient rite threw into bold relief the clear structure 
of the ancient Mass—the offering of the bread and wine, the 
solemn chanting of Preface and Canon, the fraction and 
Communion. The Canon, like the venerable central tree of my 
opening analogy, stood out in all its grandeur, unencumbered by 
secondary gestures and prayers. 


1 See text of St. Justin in Jungmann: The Mass of the Roman Rite (1951) 


2 Jungmann: The Mass of the Roman Rite 1, 52. 

® Bishop : Liturgica Historica (1918), 23. 

#Jungmann: The Mass of the Roman Rite 1, 294, 301. 
5 Battifol : Legons sur la Messe, 16-29. 
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Without idealizing the past, or wishing to see every ancient 
usage restored, it is allowable to feel that, humanly speaking, the 
optimum set of conditions for the participation of the faithful 
in the Mass was realized in these ancient basilicas in that now 
remote period when the Canon was sung aloud in the language 
the people understood, and the rite performed in the view of the 
congregation. In our own day the emphasis has shifted from 
listening to looking: the faithful follow the Canon no longer 
by listening to the ascending climax of the prayer and the sacred 
words of Institution, but by adoring the Consecrated Host at 
the moment of Elevation. 


2. The Text of the Canon 

So much for the general history of the Canon. If we examine 
now the text of the prayer itself we cannot fail to be struck by 
a certain, not incoherence, but at least by a lack of clear climax. 
This is due not to any dislocations of the text, as many authors 
would hold, but rather to the presence in the Canon of additional 
prayers inserted at a fairly early date. These additions can be 
discerned by the usual historical process of comparison of MSS. 
of different ages ; and when we separate the additions from the 
rest of the Canon, we recover the primary series of prayers in the 
Canon®. The secondary prayers—the additions—are mainly 
prayers of intercession and recommendation. I do not propose 
to examine them or comment on them, in order not to lengthen 
tnis essay unduly’. I shall simply name them, and then pass on 
to consider the primary prayers. The secondary prayers are three, 
viz. the Communicantes, the Memento of the Dead, and the 
Nobis quoque. Leaving these aside, we recover the original Canon 
which deals directly with the offerings, the Consecration, the 
presentation to God of the Consecrated Species. 

There are three easily remembered groups of primary prayers, 
viz. : 

(a) Before the Consecration: four prayers—Te igitur, 
Memento, Hanc igitur, Quam oblationem. 
(b) The Qui pridie. 


* Battifol : Legons sur la Messe, 234. 

7 This does not mean that we should not venerate “ secondary ” prayers 
as much as the primary ones. Such an attitude would be silly. Cf. the wise 
remarks of Capelle in Questions Liturgiques et pond ngs 19 (1934) 10. 
People interested in liturgical history often do spiritual harm to themselves 
and others by undervaluing those parts of the liturgy—whether feast days, 
Prayers, ceremonies or chant—which are relatively modern, 
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(c) After the Consecration : four prayers—Unde et memores, 
Supra quae, Supplices and the Doxology Per quem. 
These prayers all together form one continuous composition, 
couched in noble language, in liturgical Latin at its most mature 
stage’. Apart from one or two passages, crux interpretum, the 
Canon is neither obscure nor complicated®, and can be readily 
understood by all if translated into suitable English. In this 
matter of translation, one must not only keep the liberty and 
elbow room required for any translation from a classical text— 
I refer above all to the respect for modern English syntax—but 
we must try to render any shade of meaning peculiar to Christian 
Latin, which may not be found in our usual Latin dictionaries. 


3. The Prayers before the Consecration 

The opening group consists of four prayers : Te igitur, Memento, 
Hanc igitur, Quam oblationem. All these prayers are prayers 
of offering. The celebrant offers up the bread and the wine and 
he expresses the intentions for which they are offered. In this 
connection we should again remember the ancient customs of the 
Roman Mass. The bread and the wine on the altar had not been 
prepared by the sacristan in the sacristy, and were not just simply 
one large host and a small cruetful of wine. No, the bread and 
wine had been brought by the faithful to Mass and had been 
solemnly collected at the Offertory, and were now on the altar 
as the offerings of the congregation. At the Offertory, the only 
prayer said over the offerings in ancient times was the “‘ Secret,” 
and that is why the celebrant at this point offers up these material 
offerings—the matter of the Sacrifice—and asks God to “ bless” 
them. We need not be surprised if these material offerings are 
here called “‘ sacrificia.”” This word is here synonomous with 
**dona” and “‘ munera,” and indeed the term is freely used in 
the Secrets of the Mass, where it always refers to offerings of the 
bread and wine. The word illibata—which rarely occurs 
elsewhere in the liturgical rexts — here means not so much 
“unblemished” or ‘immaculate sacrifice” as ‘‘ untouched ” 
or “whole” or “entire,” that is to say, offerings that are pure 
and fresh”. 

The intentions for which the offering is made" are stated in 


8 Mohrmann: Le Latin Liturgique in L’ Ordinaire de la Messe (1953) 29-48. 
®*Capelle : Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 19 (1934), 64. 

10 Battifol : Lecons, 238. 

11 See the footnote in the translation on the words “ pro quibus tibi offerimus.” 
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concentric circles from the widest to the narrowest circle, from 
the whole Catholic Church throughout the entire world down 
to the narrow circle of these here around us. We should note 
too, that the Hanc igitur was originally a variable prayer which 
stated explicitly the special intentions for which the Mass was 
being offered. Thus, Battifol quotes a form of the Hanc igitur 
for a Mass for the anniversary of receiving the veil of virginity : 
“* Hanc igitur oblationem famulae tuae illius, quam tibi offerimus 
ob diem natalis eius quo eam sacro velamine protegere dignatus 
es, quaesumus, Domine, placatus accipias. Pro qua majestati tuae 
supplices fundimus preces, ut in numero eam sanctarum virginum 
transire praecipias, ut tibi sponso veniente cum lampade suo (sic) 
inextinguibili possit occurrere, atque regni caelestis claustra gratias 
tibi referat choris sanctarum virginum sociata. Quam oblationem.”* 
Quam oblationem sums up the prayers before the Consecration 
and marks the transition to the words of institution. We pray 
that this offering may be made in every way a blessed offering, 
an acceptable offering, an approved offering, that it may be made 
a perfect and a worthy offering, so that it may become for us the 
_ Body and the Blood. We should note that the five Latin adjectives 
are grouped into two sets, viz. : 
Ist set: Benedictam: Blessed 

Adscriptam : Accepted 

Ratam : Approved. 

2nd set: Rationabilem : Perfect"* 

Acceptabilem : Worthy. 

Of these five words the fourth, that is to say, rationabilem, has 
given rise to the lengthiest commentaries, ana in the heel of the 
hunt we may take “‘ perfect” as being the meaning of it. The 
word “ adscriptam” has a nuance of “enrolled,” or, according 
to Battifol, ‘‘ put to a credit account.” So I suppose we could 

' say the idea is that God should take over our offering to change 


it into the Body and Blood. 


4. The Consecration and the Prayers after it 

It is, I suppose, impossible to treat of the Consecration from _ 
a purely literary angle without in some degree entering into the 
various theories about the Eucharistic Sacrifice, but before we 


12 Battifol : Lecons, 232. 
prefers to translate this by “spiritual.” Questions liturg. 
Battifol : Lecons, 251, note 1. 
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mention the various theological systems we should remember 
that the Canon is a prayer, not a theological treatise, and more 
important still, we should remember that it is an ancient prayer 
composed long before the Reformation, and before even the 
medieval heresies about the Blessed Eucharist. It is not likely, 
therefore, a priori that it will reflect the terms of later contro- 
versies, and it is in this light that we may ask ourselves which 
of the various theories now in vogue about the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
is most in consonance with the text of the Canon. 

Whichever of the theories be the final and true one, there can 
be no doubt that the text of the Canon makes a deliberate symmetry 
of details between the two Consecrations, which is not found in 
the scriptural accounts of the Last Supper. The Canon embodies 
details from St. Matthew and St. Mark on the one hand, and 
from St. Luke and St. Paul on the other hand, and adds some 
details which are not to be found in the New Testament. But 
above all, we must note in the Canon a deliberate parallel between 
the two Consecrations, and it is legitimate to infer from this that 
the Canon wishes to emphasize the double Consecration, the 
Body and the Blood. 

Abbot Vonier, in a short essay entitled Eucharistic Theology, 
distinguishes three types of theories on the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
The first is that of de Lugo (+1562), championed in modern times 
by Cardinal Franzelin, and preached from “ countless pulpits,”— 
this view considers that Christ in the Eucharist is in a state of 
abasement, and therefore of sacrifice. This, according to Vonier, 
was “an entirely new kind of Eucharistic theorizing,” unknown 
in the thousand years between de Lugo and the date of the compo- 
sition of our Canon. We can safely say that it is a theory not 
contemporary with the composition of the Canon of the Mass, 
nor is there any mention in the text of this view of sacrifice. 

The choice thus seems to lie between the two other schools : 
those whom Vonier calls “‘ personalists,” of whom Father de la 
Taille is the greatest author, and finally those whom he calls 
* sacramentalists.” Vonier himself was the great spokesman of 
this latter view, and he claims St. Thomas as the “ prince of 
sacramentalists.”’!¢ 

Briefly the difference between the two views is this. The 
“* personalists”” make the “ present personal life of Christ in 


15 Vonier : Sketches and Studies in Theology (1940), 74 ff. 
16 Vonier : Sketches, 88. 
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heaven enter into their speculations on the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
in a manner not known to the sacramentalists of old.”2”7 The 
power of the Eucharistic Mystery according to this school is this : 
“it renders present on the altar the Christ Who is in heaven, 
the eternally oblated one” ; Vonier quotes Lepin : ‘‘ The Saviour 
renders Himself present just as He is in heaven, that is to say, 
as Priest and Victim, and in the perpetual act of His oblation.”!® 

The sacramentalists on the other hand, look, if we may say 
so, not to heaven but to Calvary. To quote Vonier again: “‘ The 
Christ of the Eucharistic Sacrifice is not the Christ ‘ anyhow,’ 
but the Christ offered up on Ara crucis ; Christ absolutely spoken 
of is not the subject of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, it is the Christ 
of the past, the Christ of that state of immolation which prevailed 
on Calvary, when flesh and blood were separated.”!® 

This view seems to be the more traditional one, most in con- 
sonance with the text of the Canon. By the double separate 
Consecration, we have vi verborum “ mysteriously but really ”®° 
the Body separated from the Blood, we have again on the altar, 
not indeed the dead Christ, but the death of Christ really present, 
sacramentally present, in His memory.”4 

Whatever theological view one takes on the nature of the 
Sacrifice there can be no doubt that in the three prayers after the 
Consecration, the ideas of Remembrance and of Offering are 
pivotal.22. A Byzantine school of theology—not primitive— 
attributed the effect of consecration to an invocation to the Holy 
Ghost which occurs at this point in their liturgies. Any attempt 
to find similar prayers in the Roman Canon (v.g. the Supplices), 
or similar ideas in Latin theology, is doomed to failure. 

The ‘* Angel of Sacrifice” is a well-known crux®. Here again 
the best explanation is that it is a prayer, not the rigid statement 
of a treatise. It refers to an angel, not to Christ or the Holy Ghost. 
“Ex hac altaris participatione” is another difficult text. (See 
translation). 

The signs of the Cross after the Consecration were originally 
gestures of pointing : this offering. The gestures became stylized 
into the sign of the Cross*, 


17 Vonier : Sketches, 87. 

18 Vonier : Sketches, 78. 

'® Vonier : Sketches, 69. 

20Cf, Michel in D.T.C. x, 1270. 
217 have not mentioned Casel’s theory. Cf. Righietti III, 42. 
22 Jungmann : Questions liturgiques et (1954), 123-1 32; 155-166. 
23 Botte : Le Canon, (1935), 66. 

* Cf. Bishop : Liturgica Historica, (1918), 107. 

*% Jungmann : Questions liturgiques et paroissiales, 1954, 158. 
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It is in these prayers after the Canon that we really learn what 

we are doing at Mass. We are not at this point speaking to Our 
Lord, as we do from the Agnus Dei on. No, here we speak 
about Him in the third person: we are addressing the Father 
throughout. ‘‘ Thy, Thine” here refer to the Father. We are 
offering the holy Victim, the immaculate Victim, but only because 
He Himself has enabled us to do so—in His memory. 

To sum up this brief outline of the Canon of the Mass. The 
Canon descends in direct lineage from that prayer said by Our 
Blessed Lord when on the eve of His Passion Hefirst took bread 
into His holy, His majestic hands, and giving thanks, blessed 
and broke it. Not indeed that our present text of the Canon, 
apart from the words of Consecration, reproduces the exact words 
of Our Lord, but that the gap between the Last Supper and the 
early Roman Canon was bridged by the extemporized Eucharistic 
prayers of the primitive Church. The way in which Mass was 
said at the time the Canon was composed, and the fact that the 
Canon itself was recited aloud, conceritrated the attention of the 
faithful on the Canon in a more pressing way than does our 
present manner of saying Mass. The text itself of the Canon is 
not beyond the comprehension of any ordinary Catholic, if we 
accept the sane view of those serious scholars who maintain that 
the only alteration the text has undergone has been the insertion 
of some additional prayers within the Canon. 

Let me conclude with the gloss inserted after the Consecration 
in the old Irish MS called the Stowe Missal** : 

** Memoriam faciatis®", passionem meam predicabitis, resurrec- 
tionem meam adnuntiabitis, adventum meum sperabitis donec iterum 
veniam ad vos de caelis.... you shall do them in memory of Me, 
you shall preach My Passion, you shall announce My Resurrection, 
you shall hope for My Return, until I come to you again from 
heaven.” 


26 Bishop : Liturgica Historica, p. 86, note 19. 
87 sic, 


Note: This translation is greatly indebted to the book by Botte and Mohrmann: 
L’Ordinaire de la Messe, texte critique, traduction et études (1953). The 
English translation given here is, however, by no means a translation of these 
editors’ French translation, but an independent one, making use with their 
permission, of their notes and studies. The translation printed here is the 
copyright of Glenstal Priory and may not be reproduced in whole or in part 
without written permission from the Prior. 
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THE CANON OF THE MASS 
Part II. 

A TRANSLATION OF THE CANON 

TE IGITUR 


FATHER! most merciful, we humbly pray Thee through 
Jesus Christ Thy Son Our Lord, and we ask Thee to welcome 
and to bless these gifts, these presents, these holy unspoiled 
sacrifices?. First and foremost for Thy holy Catholic Church 
do we offer them to Thee—be pleased to grant her throughout 
the entire world tranquillity, protection, unity and peace. We 
offer them® too for Thy Servant N. our Pope and for N. our 
Bishop and for all the faithful guardians® of the Catholic and 


Apostolic faith. 


The Commemoration of the Living 
EMEMBER, O Lord, Thy servants and Thy handmaids 
N. and N., and all those here around us, for Thou knowest® 
their faith, their loyalty’. We on their behalf (or they them- 
selves)®, offer Thee this sacrifice of praise for themselves and for 
all their kith and kin, to obtain redemption for their souls, the 
salvation they hope for, and freedom from all danger; and 
they address their prayers? to Thee, the eternal, the’ living and 


the true God. 


1 Omit “ Te igitur’”’ which in the Latin of the 4th century was no stronger 
than the Greek ‘“‘ de.”? Botte & Mohrmann, 75, note 10. 

2“ Unspoiled sacrifices” sounds no doubt a harsh rendering, but it keeps 
the original meaning of “ illibata’’ present in the translation. See above note 9. 

3“ We offer them” is repeated from the preceding sentence. 

‘ Following Botte & Mohrmann 77, note 2, we have avoided the English 
word ‘“ orthodox”? because “‘ apart from specifically theological language, 
it has lost its original meaning, and now designates one precise Christian body.” 

5 cf. Botte & Mohrmann 77, note 2, for the force of “* colere’’ and “‘ cultor ” 
and for the identification of “ cultores “‘ with the hierarchy rather than with 


- the general body of the faithful. 
®One English verb “‘ Thou knowest” to render two Latin participles 


cognita”’ and “ nota.” 

7“ Devotio” : Botte & Mohrmann 77 ; vous avez éprouvé leur attachement. 

® The words “ pro quibus tibi offerimus vel” are absent from the Gelasian, 
Gregorian and Irish groups of MSS. cf. Botte: Le Canon (1935), 55. The 
words common in the MSS after the 10th century. Righietti Manuale 
di Storia liturgica 111, 307, considers the ‘‘ vel’ as a rubric to show that the 
formulae are alternatives according to the presence or absence of the offerers. 
The brackets used in our translation while preserving the text of the modern 
Missal remind us of the alteration introduced into the ancient text. 

®In the 15th century, “ vota’” had become synonymous with “ preces”’ 
or “oratio.” Botte & Mohrmann 77, note 6. 

10 As there is no article in Latin, we have repeated the definite article before 


each adjective for emphasis, 
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Infra Actionem 

NITED" in one communion, we venerate in the first place 

the memory of the glorious Mary ever Virgin, Mother of 

our God and Lord Jesus Christ ; and the memory too" 
of Thy blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, Andrew, James, John, 
Thomas, James, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon and 
Thaddaeus, Linus, Cletus, Clement, Sixtus, Cornelius, Cyprian, 
Lawrence, Chrysogonus, John and Paul, Cosmas and Damian, 
and of all Thy saints. Moved by their merits and by their prayers, 
grant us Thy help and Thy protection in all circumstances. Through 
the same Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Hanc igitur 
CCEPT then, O Lord with favour and indulgence! this 
offering from us Thy servants and from Thy whole family 
too ; dispose our days in Thy peace; preserve us from 
eternal damnation, and number us within the fold!* of Thy elect. 
Through Christ our Lord. Amen. — 


Quam oblationem 
O Thou O Lord deign to make this offering in every way 
a blessed offering, an accepted offering!’, an approved 
offering, deign’® to make it a perfect and worthy offering”, 
so that it may become for us the Body and the Blood of Thy 
well-beloved Son”, our Lord Jesus Christ. 


11 See Fortescue : The Mass, 352: ‘‘ But why these participles ? No finite 
verb follows (except in a dependent clause). They must be taken as finite verbs. 
One can make the phrase very bad Latin by understanding “‘ sumus.”” Rather 
understand it as ‘“* communicamus cum eis et memoriam veneramur eorum.” 

18“ the memory ” : repeated from preceding clause. 

13 “* Placatus”’ : has a weaker sense than in classical Latin. Botte & Mohr- 
mann 79, note 4. 

4“ From”: to render the genitive. 

15“*Thy servants”: the clergy, while “family” designates the general 
body of Christians. Botte & Mohrmann 79, note 2. 

16 “* Grex’? : a worn-out metaphor in Latin according to Botte & Mohrmann, 
79, note 5; “fold” in English corresponds to this. 
it The noun “ offering ” is repeated for emphasis. 

18 The verb “ deign” is repeated for euphony. 

19 The five Latin adjectives are grou in two sets, viz. :— 
(a) benedictam, adscriptam, ratam. 
(6) rationabilem, acceptabilem cf. Botte & Mohrmann 120. 

The English equivalents adopted are as follows : 

benedictam — blessed ; adscriptam — accepted ; ratam — approved ; 
rationabilem—perfect (Botte & Mohramm 122 or : spiritual (Jungmann : 
quest. lit. et par, 1954, 160) ; acceptabilem—worthy. 

20 to render the superlative * dilectissimi ” cf. Botte & Mohrmann : bien-aimé. 
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Qui pridie 
E, on the eve of His Passion, took bread into His holy, His 


majestic! hands, and with eyes raised up towards heaven 

to Thee, O God, His Father Almighty, offering thanks” 
to Thee, he blessed, broke and gave it®® to His disciples, saying : 
Take and eat ye all of this, for this is My Body. 

In like manner after the Supper’, taking in turn® this noble 
chalice into His holy, His majestic hands, in the same way?’ 
offering thanks to Thee, He blessed it and gave it to His disciples 
saying : Take and drink ye all of this, for this is the chalice of 
My Blood’, of the new and eternal testament, the®® mystery 
of faith, which shall be shed for you and for many*® for the re- 


mission of sins. 
As often as ye shall do these things, ye shall do them in memory 


of Me. 


Unde et Memores 
N memory, then, O Lord of the most*! blessed Passion of this 
same Christ Thy Son, Our Lord, and of His Resurrection 
from the dead*, as well as of His Ascension into the glory 


21We have repeated “His” instead of using “and” (for “ ac.”) 
“ Venerabiles” ; “* venerable” would seem the obvious translation, but as 
modern English usage implies a note of great age in the word venerable, we 
have chosen ‘“* majestic’? which conveys the valeur admirative ascribed to 
venerabilis by Botte & Mohrmann 81, note 2. It is true that “* majestic ’”’ suggests 
more a movement than an object .. . majestic presence, gesture, tones, etc., 
but precisely here we have the majestic historic gesture of Christ taking up 
the bread that will be the first Consecrated Host. 

22 ** offer thanks’? : We have borrowed this from Mgr. Knox’s translation 
of S. Matthew 26 : 27: Then He took a cup and offered thanks. 

3 ** it” inserted as object of the three verbs. 

* Latin : coenatum est”? (impersonal form). 

“in turn”: Latin “ et.” 


** noble” : praeclarus.” 
in the same way”: “ item.” 
8 Botte & Mohrmann 81, repeat “‘ Blood for clearness sake ” . demon 


ang, le sang.” 
Bi Botte & Mohrmann 81, note 3 consider this a Pauline expression (cf. 1 Tim. 


3:9) and understand it as meaning that the Eucharist is the (great) mystery 


of. our faith. 
30“* many ” : “‘ The Aramaic word which the Latin renders here by “* multi” 
means “all,” Botte & Mohrmann 81, note 4. 
tam.” 


“ Most : 

dead” : “ab inferis**—from the abode of the dead. 

agit glory ” ; According to Botte & Mohrmann 81, note 6, the “* gloriosa 
ascensio”’ is the entering by Christ in dis eternal glory, and “gloria” here 
is equivalent to the biblical “doxa.” The English adjective “ glorious” in 
its modern use would hardly convey the full idea of the text which is adequately 


rendered by the noun “ sata 
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of heaven, we Thy servants** and Thy holy people too, offer to 
Thy august®® Majesty—out of Thy own gifts and bounties®*— 
the?’ pure Victim, the holy Victim, the immaculate Victim, the 
holy bread of eternal life, and the Chalice of everlasting salvation. 


Supra quae 


EIGN to look down on them*® with kindly®® and tranquil” 

favour, and to accept them as Thou didst accept the gifts 

of Thy servant Abel the Just“ and the sacrifice of our 
Patriarch Abraham, and that which Melchisedech Thy high priest 
offered Thee, a holy sacrifice, an immaculate victim®. 


‘Supplices Te rogamus 

, Thy suppliants,O Almighty God, beg Thee to have these 

offerings* brought to Thy altar on high by the hands of 

Thy holy angel, in sight of Thy divine majesty, so that 

we who shall receive at** this partaking of the altar“ the most 

sacred Body and Blood of Thy Son, may all be filled with every 

heavenly blessing and grace. Through the same Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


34“ Thy servants ” : the officiating clergy. ‘‘ Thy holy people ’’—the faithful. 

“august” : “ praeclarae.”’ 

%6 This clause is placed in in order to emphasise Thy.’ The 
translation of the phrase is Dix: The Shape of the Liturgy at cannot 
trace the reference). 

*? As there is no article in Latin, we have to choose here between the definite 
and indefinite article in translating. We follow Botte & Mohrmann 83 ; 
Lebrun (ed. 1777) ond 2, p. 490 in adopting the definite article. 


them 3; : 
2° “ kindly ” : propitio.” 
40“ tranquil” : sereno.” 


41° The Just’? : A proper name or title applied to Abel by Our Lord (Mt. 
23 : 35) Botte & Mohrmann, 83, note 2. 

42 The words “a holy sacrifice, an immaculate victim,” according to Botte 
& Mohrmann 83, note 4, refer to the offering made by Melchisedech. 

43 ** these offerings ” aes 

angel” :. “‘ cf. Fortescue, 350 ff.: per manus sancti Angeli is 
a well-known crux. Who is the Angel ?” ‘Both Fortescue and Botte (Le 
Canon, 66) refuse to identify this angel either with Our Lord or the Holy 
Ghost, on the ground that an older form of this prayer contains the plural 
form “angelorum.” 

45 at Latin ex.’ 

46 “* this ‘partaking oe altar”: The variant reading in the Irish MSS 
“‘ Hoc altari sanctificationis” (from the altar af holiness) may well be the 
text anterior to St. Gregory, according to Botte & Mohrmann 82, note 1. 
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Memento for the Dead 
EMEMBER also O Lord Thy servants and Thy handmaids 
N. and N., who have gone before us sealed with*’ the seal 
of faith“®, and who sleep the sleep of peace. To them, O 
Lord, and to all who rest in Christ, grant, we beseech Thee, the*® 
abode of consolation™, of light and of peace. Through the same 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Nobis quoque 
E sinners too place our hope in the profusion of Thy mercies; 
deign to grant us some part and fellowship with Thy holy 
Apostles and Martyrs: with John, Stephen, Matthias, 
Barnabas, Ignatius, Alexander, Marcellinus, Peter, Felicity, 
Perpetua, Agatha, Lucy, Agnes, Cecily, Anastasia, and with all 
Thy saints. Admit us, we pray, to their company, not questioning 
our®! merits but lavishing Thy® pardon. Through Christ Our 
Lord. 
Per quem 
HROUGH whom, O Lord, Thou dost ever create and® 
sanctify, endow with life and® bless all these good things™, 
and givest them®’ to us. 

47 “ sealed with”: Latin “‘ cum.” 

48 the “ signum fidei ”—baptism. Botte & Mohrmann, p. 83, note, quote 
a text of St. Basil : “ Baptism is the seal of faith.” Contra Eun. 111, 15. 

“°«* the abode” : here again either the definite or indefinite article had to 
be supplied in the ‘English translation. ° 

50 ** consolation ” : * refrigerium.” A lengthy excursus in Botte & Mohrmann 
(123-132) on “ locus refrigerii”® shows that the word in Christian Latin use, 
while designating eternal happiness, retained an overtone of the human feeling 
of “cooling refreshment.” However, “refreshment” in its modern English 
. acceptance would be incongruous in the context. Souter: Glossary of Later 

Latin to 600 a.d. (Oxford 1948), s.v. gives among other translations : 
consolation, comfort. 

51**our” ; not in Latin text. 

- 52“ merits” : Latin text has the singular, not the plural form: “ merit.” 
53°* Thy”: not in Latin text. 

54“ and”: not in Latin text. 

55“ and”: not in Latin text. 

56“ All these good things”: A difficulty has been felt for many centuries 
in applying this phrase to the consecrated species. cf. Righietti : Manuale III, 
345 ; Gassner : The Canon of the Mass (1949), 376. The explanation revived 
in modern times by Mgr.Duchesne that this phrase referred to fruits blessed 
at this point in the Canon, had already been rejected by Lebrun: Explication 
Litterale &c Tome 2 (1777), 526, on the grounds that the fruits were blessed 
by another prayer which finish ed with the words: “ By Our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” just before the Per quem, and that this latter was said even when no 
fruits were blessed. Dom Kreps : Cours et es, VII (1929) 226, seems 
to. beg. the question by omitting the word “ haec,” and reading: “ all good 


ings” per quem omnia. 
theres them” : pronoun inserted as object in translation. 
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Per ipsum 
HROUGH Him, and with Him, and in Him, is to Thee, 
O God the Father Almighty, in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost, all honour, all®® glory, world without end. 
Rx. Amen. 
PLACID MURRAY 
Glenstal Priory, Co. Limerick. 


58 “in the unity of the Holy Ghost’? : This phrase, apparently so simple, 
which recurs in almost all the endings of liturgical prayers, is not without 
its theological obscurity. Dom Botte in L’Ordinaire de la Messe (1953), 133-139, 
says that this formula first appeared about A.D. 420-430, and gradually re- 
placed the older form cum Sancto Spiritu, as being a clearer statement of the 
oneness of the Godhead against the Arian accusation of tritheism. 

59 all”’: “repeat “ omnis”? (understood before gloria”’) and omit “ ef.” 


Reprints of this article in pamphlet form, suitable for the church 
rack, study circles, etc., will shortly be available (price 4d, 
reduction for quantities) from the Secretary. The translation is 
copyright. 


..- PARTEM ALIQUAM... 
Ofrailim m’intinn le hintinn an aifrinn, 
mo chroi, mo smaointe, agus m’aigne, 
tri impi na Baintiarna Beannaithe, 
cion Criostai a thiirt dom den aifreann. 


I offer my intention with the intention of the Mass, 

my heart, my thoughts, and my mind, 

thro’ the intercession of our Blessed Lady, 

that I may be given a Christian’s due share of the 
Mass. 


—folk-prayer from Co. Waterford. 
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RADIO 


PROFESSOR of Sacred Eloquence in a Dutch Seminary 
A told me during the holidays that he often listens to the 
Mass broadcast on Sundays from Radio Eireann, but ex- 
pressed regret that no sermon is broadcast, particularly in view 
of the fairly high standard of sermons on the B.B.C. A regular 
Sunday sermon would certainly be a welcome addition to Radio 
Eireann’s programme. This is something our Sunday papers do 
rather well, and a radio sermon should have an ever wider appeal. 
There are radio sermons already in Lent, but in that season the 
emphasis is on edification rather than instruction. If the sermon 
were a regular feature, a definite course of instructions could be 
followed as is done in most dioceses. The radio sermon is not 
without special difficulties. Chief among them is the problem of 
the unseen audience. An experienced preacher can take the mea- 
sure of his audience in a matter of moments and can suit his style 
and delivery to its requirements. He knows when he has established 
contact and when he is losing it. The plight of the radio preacher 
without an audience is like that of a man forced to continue 
talking in darkness after the electric current has failed. As well 
as being unseen, a radio audience is notoriously uneven and it is 
correspondingly difficult to determine the latitude and longitude 
which a sermon should keep. Nor can a radio preacher count on 
undivided attention from an audience that may be eating or cook- 
ing or driving cars. They will not maintain the pious passivity of 
church, they will not trouble to stifle their yawns, and at the 
slightest provocation they may even silence the preacher. Obviously 
then Jerusalem will have to be searched with lamps to discover 
the right men. But a thorough search might discover a Fulton 
Sheen or two lurking behind the Sunday notices. And though the 
tight ones may, possibly, be men who do not possess gold nor 
silver nor money in their purses, it is not desirable in this instance 
that they travel without scrip for their journey. Conceivably, 
priests might have to be auditioned, like singers, to get the best 
results, but their co-operation with the radio authorities in a matter 
of such potential good to souls could be depended on. Radio 
preaching, it need hardly be emphasised, is a most effective way 
of reaching the sheep that are not of our fold. 
While on the question of sermons, a Demythologised Sermon was 
given on the Third Programme, Sept. 16th, which deserves passing 
notice. The process of “‘ demythologising ” the Gospel sprung from 
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the laudable enough desire of presenting the Christian message to 
the people of this generation in terms that they would understand. 
The question of the historicity of the Gospel contents is soft- 
pedalled and the whole emphasis is on the faith of the evangelists 
in the events recorded. The important thing, according to the 
“‘ demythologisers,” is not: Did this or that miracle really hap- 
pen? but: Did the evangelist believe in this happening ? What 
effect had this belief on his life? What effect should it have on 
our lives ? One wonders how they get round St. Paul’s “‘ If Christ 
be not risen again, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is 
also vain.” (1 Cor. 15: 14.) Underlining their assumptions there 
seems to be the old Modernist distinction between the Christus 
historie and the Christus fidei. Their uneasiness with the sermon 
in its present form is, nevertheless, of interest, and their willingness 
to experiment on new directions could, perhaps, be shared by us 
without arriving at the same conclusions. 

Listeners to Radio Luxembourg’s religious programmes will 
notice the same excessive emphasis on faith and the same re- 
luctance to investigate its reasonable foundations. Many of these 
programmes are American in inspiration and financial backing, 
for the Americans obviously believe that the fastest way to reach 
any place, heaven included, is by air. Letters and offerings are 
seemingly received in sufficient numbers from listeners to ensure 
the continuation of these programmes and these letters tell of faith 
regained and peace of mind and sometimes respite from suffering. 
The hand in all this may be the hand of the Lord, but the voice 
all too often is painfully like the Travelogue voice of James A. 
Fitzpatrick. 

Thinking back over August, about the only thing that comes to 
mind is Se4n O’Faolain’s disappoining play, Beloved, Come 
(Radio Eireann, August 14th), which never reached any heights 
except in a realistic husband-and-wife quarrel. The Drama Dept. 
have since made amends with Mac Liammoir’s Where Stars Walk 
(Sept. 4th), which I unavoidably missed, and The Return by 
Bridget Boland (Sept. 11th.) Whatever may be said about The 
Prisoner, The Return deals understandingly with the problem of 
an ageing nun who is filled with an uncontrollable desire to quit 
the convent. It was lively, credible and had enough variety, though ° 
I cannot say I liked the pious clucking used by the nuns instead 
of speech. 

September 16th was the tenth anniversary of John McCormack’s 
death and Radio Eireann fitttingly marked the event by “An Hour 
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With John McCormack,” presented by Tommie O’Brien, who 
must surely be our most popular broadcaster, and Songs and Talk 
by Antoinette Cunningham. Monsignor Ryan’s talk on the B.B.C. 
was full of warmth and urbanity and was only momentarily marred 
by the remark: “As they say in Ireland, a broth of a boy.” 
TV reception in the fringe area hereabouts is very good, and 
antennas are bobbing up in many Cavan towns. Even on such 
slender viewing as one has done comparisons with radio are 
inevitable. The most obvious thing about televised sport is that 
it leaves absolutely nothing to the imagination of either the viewer 
or the announcer. Radio Eireann is blessed with one sports 
commentator who can create atmosphere and excitement. The 
TV announcer, by contrast, merely naming the players, is about 
as lively as a British Railways’ official calling out the inter- 
mediate stations between Derby and Crewe. Plans for an extension 
of religious broadcasting on television were announced by the 
Controller of Programmes at the end of August. Next year it is 
hoped to start a series of plays about the life of Christ, for which 
the shooting has been completed in Palestine. A religious item 
to end the Sunday night programme is also promised. This will 
usually take the form of an epilogue or family prayers and will 
take from five to twenty minutes. An idea, surely, for our own 
station. 
THOMAS HALTON 
St. Patrick’s College, Cavan. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 

Miss Clare O’Keeffe in the July Furrow, page 439, says of the 
works of Antonio Rosmini: ‘ Evil reports regarding his writing 
continued for years. After much delay and examination, his 
works were acquitted in 1854. Pope Pius IX himself presided 
at the Congregation of eight cardinals and consultors.” 

As a matter of fact two of Rosmini’s works were placed on the 
Index by decree dated 30th May, 1849 and are still on the Index. 
(See Index Librorum Prohibitorum, Vatican Press, 1948). 

In addition, 40 propositions of Rosmini were condemned by 
a decree of the Holy Office dated December 14, 1887. They are 


if 
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listed as “‘ Errores Anionii de Rosmini-Serbati,” in Denziger : 
Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum (Herder: Fribourg : 


1908, pages 509-513). 


Denziger also says (page 509) of Rosmini : “He admitted his 


errors and retracted them.” 


I believe Miss O’Keeffe’s errors should be called to her attention 


and the attention of your readers. 
Sincerely, 


EDWARD M. GALLAGHER, 
Chaplain. 


Anthony Boys’ Home, 
- 1500 Indian School Road, N.W., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


‘KNOWLEDGE THROUGH PRAYER 


. .. While we talk about learning a lot from experience 
of life, actually people learn an immense amount about 
human nature from God the Holy Ghost, who made 
human nature. 

Pius XII is the supreme example of that. I don’t think 
he ever was a parish priest. I don’t think he ever had 
any wide contact with the laity. He was enclosed, if we 
can put it that way, in the diplomatic system of the 
Church. Yet since he has become Pope he has been one 
of the great exponents of just what we’re discussing—the 
judgment of Christ upon human situations. Many of his 
utterances are simply that. He elaborates the judgment 
of people, trying to form the individual and collective 
conscience of our time. Where did he learn all that? 

Certainly some from his priestly experience, but very little 
of it from direct contact with the laity. Yet so many 
things that he talks about impinge directly on the lay 
life. He has been aided, to be sure, by the graces of his 
office ; but what he has learned comes also from the fact 
that he is the kind of priest that he is. I mean that a lot 
of the things that he sees very clearly have been taught 
him through his very intense prayer life. 


—Msgr. Hillenbrand, in Apostolate. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


The Ends of the Mass (Mediator Dei, 75-79) 

We have considered the ceremonies of the Mass. Now we shall 
dwell for a time on the ends for which the sacrifice is offered. 
(a) Praise. 

The first of the ends for which the Mass is offered is the giving 
of due glory to the heavenly Father. Indeed all nature exists for this 
purpose, to glorify God. The mighty restless ocean that lashes its 
wild force against the shores of our island ; the majestic Alps that 
tower over central Europe ; the golden fields of waving corn in 
Autumn ; the birds sweetly singing—all these, in their way, give 
praise and glory to God. The stars in the heavens magnify His 
name and in the spiritual heaven—the new Jerusalem—saints and 
martyrs sing Hosanna to His name. Archangels and angels sing in 
unbroken chorus before the throne of the most High God, Holy, 
Holy, Holy. Mary, Queen of angels and saints, chants forevermore 
her triumphant Magnificat, My soul doth magnify the Lord and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. What a mighty act of ador- 
ation that is going up from earth and heaven combined! Yet 
it is but an admission that all those who are engaged in it— 
because they are mere creatures—are unable to glorify God in the 
way that is alone worthy of Him. There is but one great action in 


and through which we can render to God the praise and glory that . 


is worthy of Him. That action is the Mass. 


(b) Thanksgiving. 

The second end for which the Mass is offered is the giving of 
due thanks to God. Christ alone, Who fully knows and appreciates 
the unbounded love of His Father for us, can offer to Him the hymn 
of thanksgiving that is really worthy of Him. Through the Mass 
He enables us to unite in that hymn. At the Last Supper He gave 
thanks. He continues to give thanks in the sacrifice of the altar, 
which in fact is called by the name of “‘ Euckarist ” or thanksgiving. 

Too often we forget that the Mass was instituted to give thanks 
to God. About eighty years ago a saintly Frenchwoman dedicated 
her life to perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament for the 
purpose of thanking God for all His benefits to the world through 
the Mass. The Provincial of a missionary order to whom she made 
known her resolution said to her : “ it was a happy thought on your 
part to have made that resolution, for,’’ he continued, “‘I have 
given missions in France and other parts of the world over a period 
of forty years and during that time people have requested me to offer 
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Mass for every kind of intention but only twice have I been asked 
to offer the Holy Sacrifice to thank God for His benefits to the world.” 


(c) Propitiation. 

The third end for which the Mass is offered is expiation, pro- 
pitiation and reconciliation—to make satisfaction to God for the 
sins of the world. No other than Christ could make full satisfaction 
to Almighty God for the sins of the human race, and therefore He 
willed to be immolated on the Cross, being the atonement made 
Sor our sins, and not only for ours, but for the sins of the whole world. 
In the sacrifice of the Mass He continues to make satisfaction on 
our behalf, for as St.. Thomas Aquinas reminds us, “ One Mass 
pleases God more than all the sins of the world put together dis- 
please Him.” Let us unite ourselves daily, then, with this great act 
of satisfaction for sin. 


(d) Impetration. 

The fourth end is impetration. Like the prodigal son, man has 
mis-spent and wasted all the goods that he had received from his 
heavenly Father, and is thus reduced to extreme poverty and 
destitution. But from the Cross Christ “‘ offered prayer and entreaty 

. . not without a piercing cry, not without tears ; yet with such 
piety as won Him a hearing.”’ And with equal efficacy on our altars 
He is our advocate with God, asking that we may be filled with 
every blessing and grace. 

“We can therefore well understand why the Council of Trent 
affirms that the saving power of the Cross is applied to us through 
the Eucharistic sacrifice to destroy our daily sins.”—(Mediator 
Dei, 78, 79). 


ROBERT CULHANE 
Redemptorist College, Galway. 


- - - QUIA AMORE LANGUEO 


Ni tinneas chun bdis It is not a sickness unto death 
ach tinneas chun sldinte but a sickness unto health 
bheith tinn le gra dhuit, to be sick for love of thee, 

a Ri na pairte! O King of love! 


—folk-prayer from Co. Waterford. 
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Seal ag Rédaiocht. Proinsias Mac 
Maghnuis. Ath Cliath: Sairséal 
agus Dill. 12/6. 


An de thaisme a tharla gur thosaigh 
uirscéalafi Dhonncha Rua ar a ré mar 
scriobhndéir Gaeilge le cuntas ar thuras 
a thug sé go Meiriced ? Ach is beag 
cosulacht idir an “‘ Eachtra” agus 
aistear Phroinsiais Mhic Mhaghnuis 
ar an ngaltan bred America, ait a 
bhfuair sé a chéad léargas ar shaol na 
Méiriceanach—an saibhreas agus an 
rathinas a raibh sé le iontas a 
dhéanamh de chomh minic sin i rith 
an ama a chaith sé sna Stdit: “‘ An 
fomha i an long seo den tsaol Meiri- 
cednach ? An é seo an caighdedn 
a bhionn i meon na Meiricednach 
nuair a thugaid a ndaor-bhreith ar 
shaol na ndaoine san Iodail nd sa 
Fhrainc né in Eirinn ?” 

Tugann sé leis muid tré chuid de 
chathracha méra_ Mheiricea—Nua- 
Eabhrac, Washington, St. Louis, 
Boston, Chicago—agus tugann sé siar 
agus siar 6 dheas sinn trasna na tire 
go sean-diteanna mar Santa Fé agus 
isteach sna pueblos mar a bhfuil 
nésanna, cearda, agus ealaionta drsa, 
agus béascnai na sean-Spdinneach 
agus na nIndiach fuaite ina chéile 
leis na céadta blian. “ Trua nach 
bhféadfadh na hEireannaigh cloi leis 
an saol céanna in ionad bheith ag 
plodu isteach sna cathracha ar~an 
_ gcedésta thoir,” adeir sé agus é ag 
gabhail siar. Is trua cinte; ach is 
beag nach nabridh an léitheoir an rud 
céanna faoi Phroinsias Mac Maghnuis, 
ta an chuid sin da leabhar a bhaineas 
leis an iarthar agus an deisceart chomh 
suimiuil sin ! 

I rith a thurais cuireann sé in aithne 
dhuinn na daoine a casadh air, idir 
iseal agus uasal ; agus thar gach ni 
eile, tugann sé a smaointe dhuinn ar 
na daoine sin agus ar shaol na Meiri- 
ced4nach mar chonaic sé é. Agus 
chonaic sé é le suile an fhir mhacanta 


ghéarchuisigh. Nior lig sé don 
rathinas é a dhalladh—chonaic sé 
“an téir fhiochmar ar an saibhreas,”’ 
“dealramh an dithnis ar chdach.” 
‘“*Da mbeadh caoi mhachnaimh ag 
Meiriceadnaigh nach iontach an cultur 
a bheadh acu,” adeir sé. Nfor lig sé 
don bhrothall a chiall chun grinn a 
chur i ndisc. Nior lig sé do thada dea- 
thréithe na Meiriceadnach a cheilt air, 
go hdithrid an tréith a mholas gach 
cuairteoir d4 dtir—* a gcinedltas agus 
a gcairdidlacht. Is cosuil le cair- 
diuilacht phdiste.”’ 

Ni féidir a ra—ni déigh liom go 
nabrédh an tudar féin—gur mér- 
thabhachtach an leabhar é seo, na 
go bhfuil dit saothraithe ag an Magh- 
nusach dh6é féin fés i mease scriobh- 
ndiri méra na Gaeilge. Ach nil aon 
amhras ach gur leabhar taistil fior- 
thaithneamhach é. Agus is cinte go 
bhfuil suil an scriobhnéra ag Proinsias 
i gcénai don rud suimiuil, don rud né 
don duine aisteach—sea, agus don 
abairt ghéar ghasta: “déarfaé go 
raibh aois na druise slanaithe go maith 
acu”; “‘aghaidh na seanbhan ar 
nés seansparin folamh leathair” ; 
linte gluaistean ‘“‘ ar sochraidi a 
mbeadh an treo caillte acu” ;_ “ col- 
ceathar saibhir salach do Nua- 
Eabhrac is ea Chicago,” agus na 
scértha eile den tsért sin. 

SEOsSAMH O CUINNEAIN 
Tuaim 


The Divine Masterpiece. G. M. 
Roschini. Cork: The Mercier 
Press. 1954. Pp. 150. Price 7/6. 

The Mother of God. M. M. Philipon, 
O.P. The Mercier Press. 1954. 
Pp. 154. Price 7/6. 


THe author’s name is_ sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of 
The Divine Masterpiece. Father 
Roschini, of the Servite Order, 
is a Mariologist of world-wide 
repute and we welcome this English 
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translation of one of his many works 
on Our Lady. He has given us a 
solid and devotional treatise on the 
whole body of Marian doctrine and 
one wonders how he managed to fit 
so much into so small a compass. 
The first part of the book deals with 
the ‘“ Mission of Mary.” It is a 
study of her predestination and the 
witness borne to her in the Old 
Testament, her dignity as the Mother 
of God and her relations with the 
persons of the Trinity, her association 
with Christ in the redemption and 
her relations with us as. our Mother, 
our Queen and Dispensatrix of grace. 
Part two is concerned with the extra- 
ordinary privileges and gifts of Our 
Lady—her freedom from sin and its 
consequences, her sanctity and virtues. 
It concludes with a treatment of her 
virginity, her marriage with St. Joseph 
and her Assumption. The “Cult of 
Mary” is the subject-matter of the 
final section. The reader is not 
likely to find a better exposition of 
the reasons why we should venerate, 
love and imitate our Blessed Mother. 

Father Roschini’s theological acu- 
men and thorough mastery of his 
subject are everywhere evident. On 
controverted questions one notices 
that he tends to hold whichever view 
exalts Our Lady’s dignity or privileges. 
He maintains that her co-operation 
in the redemption was “ moral and 
proximate ’”—but without mentioning 
the fact that there is a respectable, 
though possibly diminishing, body of 
theological opinion which questions 
this view; he follows Lepicier in 
arguing that, unlike us, she was 
not subject to the debt of suffering 
(he is, incidentally, a stout defender 
of the thesis that Our Lady did not 
die but he does not discuss the question 
in this book) ; he does not hesitate 
to accord to her the title ““ Comple- 
ment of the -Blessed Trinity 
title which many reject but of which 
he gives a good explanation. In 
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regard to Our Lady’s knowledge he 
teaches that she is called Queen of 
the Angels because of the acuteness 
of her intellect, that during her life 
on earth she had the gift of infused 
knowledge, that she had the full 
and perfect use of reason from the 
first moment of her existence and 
that “it is morally certain that in 
some circumstance of her life and 
especially in the first instant of it 
Mary enjoyed the Beatific Vision.” 
Proof of some of these assertions 
would have been welcome. But, 
apart from these few instances, 
Father Roschini’s work is a happy 
blend of exposition and proof and 
if, at times, he leans heavily on the 
argumentum ex convenientia his use of 
that delicate argument is at once 
skilful and sensible. 

Priests and seminarians will find 
in this book an admirable companion 
in English to their Tanquerey or 
Van Noort. It can be warmly recom- 
mended to everybody for spiritual 
reading or meditation. Christian 
piety has honoured Our Lady with 
many titles, Father Roschini has 
well shown us how aptly and how 
truly she may be called “‘ The Divine 
Masterpiece.” 

In The Mother of God the Mercier 
Press has presented us with the 
translation of another compendium 
of Mariology—the work, this time, 
of a Dominican theologian. This 
too, is a useful little book for all 
who wish to study the person and 
privileges of Our Lady. In the best 
Thomistic tradition the author begins 
his work with a ‘discussion of prin- 
ciples. ‘For every science must 
have its principles and in our day, 
when there is such a vast output of 
literature on Our Lady, it is important 
to look to fundamentals. What then 
are the principles of Mariology ?” 
Father’ Philipon reduces them to 
two, viz., the divine motherhood of 
Our Lady and her intimate association 
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with Christ. On these two principles 
depend four axioms—the axioms of 
fittingness, of conformity with Christ, 
of excellence and of transcendence. 
And Father Philipon goes on to 
justify and explain his selection of 
these axioms. His introduction is 
complete when he has dealt with 
two fundamental traits which char- 
acterise contempory devotion to Our 
Lady. These are the desire to see 
Mary as a mother who is very near 
to us and to see her also as an example 
of robust Christianity, “‘a warrior 
virgin who was committed heart and 
soul to the work of the Redemption.” 
In the chapters which follow he 
discusses the various questions of 
Mariology in the light of these 
principles, axioms and modern aspira- 
tions. The result is a sober and 
satisfactory treatise on the Mother 
of God. 

Father Philipon regards the question 
of the Coredemption as “ the critical 
point in present-day Mariology” 
and like Father Roschini he follows 
what, some years ago at any rate, 
would be called the extreme view. 
We thought that his exposition of 
this view, which he anchors to the 
principle of Our Lady’s intimate 
association with her Divine Son, was 
among the best things in his book. 
Excellent too is his chapter on Our 
Lady’s influence on the infant Church 
and her role in the distribution of 
grace. The pages he devotes to her 
Queenship, her maternal protection 
of men and her part in the governance 
of the world have a special interest 
in these critical days when mankind 
is faced with the strange problem of 
surviving its own inventions. 

JOHN J. MCGREEVY 
Navan. 


The Reformation in England: III. 
“ True Religion Now Established.” 


By Philip Hughes. 


London : 


Hollis & Carter, 1954. Pp. 457. 
Price 42/-. 
The English Reformation. By Gerard 
Culkin. London: Paternoster 
Publications, 1954. Pp. 105. 


Price 6/-. 


Wit The Reformation in England 
Father Philip Hughes brings to a trium- 
phand conclusion his great trilogy on 
the religious changes which took 
place in England in the 16th century. 
Readers of the two earlier volumes 
looked forward with particular interest 
to his treatment of the Elizabethan 
period, and the fact that he had a 
third volume, of uniform size and 
standard, available for publication in 
less than a year after volume II 
provides the highest tribute to the 
author’s zeal and industry. 

When Queen Mary died on 17 
November 1558, no one in England 
could forecast what would be the 
religious policy of the new Queen, 
her half-sister Elizabeth. The period 
of two months before her coronation 
on 15 January 1559 gave some 
indication of what was coming. 
Bishop White, who preached at Mary’s 
funeral and praised her for her 
recognition of Papal Supremacy was 
promptly placed under house arrest 
for his pains—but not, as legend used 
to have it, because in his sermon 
he compared the new queen to the 
old as a living dog to a dead lion. 
On Christmas Day, Elizabeth ordered 
the Bishop of Carlisle, who was 
celebrating Mass in her presence, not 
to elevate the Host and Chalice, and 
when he refused to obey the royal 
rubrician, the Queen left the chapel 
after the gospel. Finally at the Mass 
which accompanied her coronation 
no Elevation was permitted and both 
celebrant and preacher were known 
supporters of the anti-Roman party. 

The wholesale re-introduction of 
the Reformed religion which these 
incidents foreshadowed came later 
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in 1559. An Act of Royal Supremacy 
and an Act of Uniformity, which 
among other prescriptions replaced 
the Mass by a Communion Service, 
were both piloted through parliament 
(not without spirited opposition) and 
presented to the clergy individually 
for acceptance. To their credit the 
sixteen bishops then in office all 
refused to approve (there are some 
doubts regarding one) and were 
forthwith removed from office. But 
three-fourths of the clergy, involving 
as many as 1,804 priests in the six 
suffragan dioceses of Canterbury for 
which the signatures have survived, 
subscribed to a declaration abandon- 
ing the Pope and the Mass as easily 
as if they were signing their names 
to tickets in a modern raffle. A new 
hierarchy was constituted, consisting 
mainly of University dons and includ- 
ing some who had been exiled under 
the Marian regime and the ecclesia 
anglicana became an accomplished 
fact. 

The effort of this new State-Church 
to consolidate its own position and 
to repel attacks both from within 
and without occupies the main portion 
of Father Hughes’s book. On the 
one hand there were the theological 
discussions (in which the presbyterian 
element argued their case vigorously) 
and the various Injunctions regulating 
all domains of ecclesiastical life 
(e.g., once a month all ecclesiastics 
are to instruct the faithful that 
pilgrimages, setting candles before 
images and praying upon beads tend 
to idolatry ; all Catholic vestments 
and service books are to be sought 
out and destroyed ; ale-houses shall 
be closed during service-time ; deacons 
and priests who propose to marry 
are to present the lady for good 
examination by the bishop, etc.). 
On the other hand there came the 
various plots against Elizabeth, the 
critical international situation with 
Spain planning an invasion, the 
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excommunication of the queen in 
1570 and the advent of the new 
seminary priests who were trained 
principally in the English college at 
Douai. The reader cannot finish 
Father Hughes’s last sad chapter 
without a feeling of confidence that 
a college which by the time of 
Elizabeth’s death had produced ninety- 
eight martyrs must gain the final 
victory. 

Father Culkin’s book is an un- 
pretentious compendium of English 
ecclesiastical history from the time 
of Henry’s marriage trouble till the 
death of Elizabeth. It would scarcely 
be unfair to look upon it as a summary 
of the three volumes of Hughes, yet 
one feels throughout that its purpose 
is somewhat different. Both Bishop 
Heenan’s foreword and the author’s 
final chapter make it clear that the 
work aims at verifying Newman’s 
dictum : to be deep in history is to 
cease to be a Protestant. Father 
Hughes’s volume has no such apolo- 
getic purpose, yet its coldly objective 
narrative must cause certain mis- 
givings to any non-Catholic reader. 
Thus is the work of the English 
Counter-Reformation, launched by 
Louvain-trained Allen from his new 
seminary in Douai, still carried on 
by two modern scholars who are, 
appropriately enough, products of 
the same Catholic University. 

Tomds O FiaIcu 
Maynooth. 


Preparing for Easter. Rev. Clifford 
Howell, S.J. London: Burns 
Oates. 1955. Pp. 116. Price 6/-. 


THis eminently practical book is 
designed especially to assist pastors— 
in places where permission exists 
for the Restored Easter Vigil—to 
fulfil the first of the directions attached 
to the official rite, viz. ‘‘ The faithful 
should during Lent be prepared by 
suitable instructions for the fruitful 
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celebration of the Paschal Vigil, and 
more especially for the renewal of 
their baptismal vows.” 

The first part of the book treats of 
the general background of the Easter 
Vigil, in the form of a series of 
instructions intended for the morning 
Mass on each Sunday from Septua- 
gesima to Passion Sunday. They are 
built up around the fruitful biblical 
theme of the “Passover”: the 
ancient Passover, the Passover of 
Christ—His redemptive work from 
the Passion to the Ascension, and 
the Passover of Christians, whereby 
men share in that redemptive work 
by baptismal incorporation into His 
Mystical Body and the celebration of 
the Christian mysteries therein “till 
He come” again. 

A second series of instructions, for 
use at evening service on the same 
Sundays, deals with the rites of the 
Vigil and the preceding feasts of 
Holy Week. The author has a happy 
knack of putting across a wealth of 
ideas on the inner purpose and 
significance of the ceremonies by 
means of a fresh and topical approach 
that one does not always associate 
with works of the liturgy. 

Two appendices provide an outline 


commentary on the services of . 


Good Friday and Holy Saturday, 

and some useful practical suggestions 

for Holy Week ceremonies. 
GEOFFREY GRAYSTONE 

Dublin. 


Everyman at his Prie-Dieu. Robert 
Nash, S.J. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son Ltd., 1954. Pp 312. Price 15/-. 


FATHER NasH might well be called 
the Irish Daniel Lord. He has the 
same gift for the vivid phrase, vigour 
and forthrightness of language and 
above all an awareness of the actual 
problems and pressures of the lay- 
man’s life. It is the absence of such 
awareness, the tendency of writers of 
Spiritual books to regard the world 
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as a larger kind of cloister and the 
people in it as religious manqués 
that has seen so few worthwhile 
successors to the Introduction to the 
Devout Life. 

The present book is not meant to 
be a systematic guide to the spiritual 
life. Its aim, as the title indicates, 
is the cultivation by attentive reading 
of the contents of a habit of mental 
prayer—two important ingredients, 
we may note, of the spiritual life. 
Each of the fourty-four chapters 
begins with a short preparatory 
prayer followed by a “setting,” 
usually a Gospel scene, which Father 
Nash calls “a picture for your 
imagination to look at.’”” Then comes 
the main portion of the chapter, 
divided into three or four sections, 
meant to be read very slowly with 
frequent pauses for the affections 
and acts suggested by the reading. 
A very brief summary and a thought 
for the day complete each chapter. 

If reading and recollection are the 
road to prayer—and who can doubt 
it ?~it would be difficult to find a 
better guide than this first-rate book. 

EDWARD FLYNN 
Mullingar. 


Histoire De L’ Chretienne. 
By André D. Toledano. Paris : 
Robert Laffont. 1955. Pp. 336. 
Price 850 frs. 


Tue French craze for, and indeed 
genius for, the art of synthesis is 
embodied in this work which attempts 
to compress the story of Christianity 
in England from the second century 
to the present day into one small 
volume. This is indeed a formidable 
task, especially as the author is 
dealing not with Catholicism, but 
with Christianity in all its forms ; 
and for him England embraces the 
British Isles and Ireland. 

André D. Toledano, the author of 
this work, is a well known French 
journalist and writer. It may be_of 
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interest to note that among his many 
‘public occupations has been that of 
General of the “ Centre 
International de Synthese.” Into the 
+ space of some three hundred pages 
he has comprised an extraordinary 
number of facts concerning the history 
of Christianity in England ; he has 
even found space to comment upon 
Christian art and literature in England. 
The work, however, is replete with 
those small faults and misunderstand- 
ings which one usually expects from 
Continentals when writing about the 
terra incognita of these islands. Some 
of these errors may be due to careless 
type-setting or indifferent proof- 
correction ; but not all the many 
misspellings, misstatements, and mis- 
understandings can be attributed to 
this cause. Occasionally one suspects 
that the author translates passages 
from published works in English— 
especially David Mathew’s Catholicism 
in England—but the translation alters 
the meaning of the original : com- 


pare Toledano, pp. 261-2 with 


Mathew’s, pp. 184-5; and 304-5 
with 272-3. 

It is very much to be regretted that 
the author of this courageous syn- 
thesis, which contains so much that 
is good, did not have the proofs 
corrected by an English historian 
before the work was sent to press. 

P. J. DUNNING 
Strawberry Hill, Middlesex. 


The Last of the Fathers. Thomas 
Merton. London: Hollis & 
Carter. Pp. 123. Price 10/6. 


IN this filial study the author sketches 
the life and work of one who had 
an incalculable influence on the 
political, literary, and religious life 
of Europe. Saint Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, the “Last of the Fathers,” 
died in his monastery in Burgundy 
‘on the twentieth of August, 1153. 
Historians see in his person the union 
of Romanesque and Gothic, the 
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transition from Saint Gregory VII to 
Saint Francis of Assisi—from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century. But 
being a Saint, Bernard was much 
more. The Grace that informed this 
son of Burgundy made of him a 
great churchman, a defender of 
authority, of law, of the papacy, a 
man of God in politics, a preacher of 
Crusades. 

Priests and religious who are 
familiar with the Breviary homilies 
of Saint Bernard will find the chapter 
on the Saint’s writings instructive and 
helpful. There are his two great 
themes : the mystery of Christ in 
Himself and in those who are con- 
formed to Him in the Holy Spirit. In 
other words, Christ and the Church. 
Advent and Christmas seem to have 
exercised a more powerful attraction 
on Saint Bernard than any other 
phase of the liturgical cycle. From 
these years of contemplation of “ the 
Sacrament of Advent ”’ flow what are 
perhaps the finest and most char- 
acteristic pages of Saint Bernard— 
the sermons on the Virgin Mother 
(Homiliae super Missus Est) and on 
the great feasts of Our Lady. 

The text of Our Holy Father’s 
encyclical on the eight centenary of 
Saint Bernard’s death, Doctor Melli 
fluus, fittingly concludes this work. 


AUGUSTINE VALKENBURG 


Newbridge. 


Church and State through the Cen- 
turies. Sidney Z. Ehler and John 
B. Morrall. London, Burns & 
Oates, 1954. Pp. 625. Price 35s. 


Tuis is not another historical survey 
of the perennial Church-State pro- 
blem. Instead, it is a collection of 
about four-score documents _illus- 
trating the relationship between the 
two powers, all translated into English 
and placed in their proper historical 
context. From Trajan’s famous letter 
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to Pliny concerning the treatment of 
Christians (113 A.D.: ‘* These men 
are not to be tracked down”) the 
editors range across the centuries 
down to the present-day struggle 
between Catholicism and Communism 
in Eastern Europe. All the epochal 
documents are here, the Edict of 
Milan, the Donation of Constantine, 
the Dictatus Papae, the Concordat of 
Worms, the Unam Sanctam, the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, the 
Edict of Nantes, the Civil Consti- 
tution of the French Clergy, the 
Napoleonic Concordat, the Syllabus 
Errorum, the Social Encyclicals and 
the Lateran Treaty. To each the 
editors preface a short commentary 
summarising the events which led to 
the composition of the document in 
question and calling attention to its 
main provisions. If the general 
arrangement may seem top-heavy at 
first sight by virtue of the fact that 
documents belonging to the period 
since the French Revolution occupy 
more than half the book, this was 
rendered inevitable by the editors’ 
decision to include the full text of 
some of the recent’Papal Encyclicals. 

Apart from the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act of 1829, which applied 
to both Great Britain and Ireland, 
_ only two documents in the collection 
have specific reference to Ireland. 
The contrast between the two is 
illuminating. The first, the Bull 


Laudabiliter of 1155, marked the 
beginning of an era: You have 
signified to us, most beloved son in 
Christ, your desire to enter the island 
of Ireland in order to subject the 
people of it to laws and to extirpate 
the vices which have taken root there. 
The second, the Irish Constitution 
of 1937, signified that this era had 
come to an end: The Irish ‘Nation 
hereby affirms its inalienable, inde- 
feasible and sovereign right to choose 
its own form of government. Yet 
though the two documents are so 
divergent in purpose, there is one 
idea common to both. Laudabiliter 
expresses it in these words: There 
is certainly no doubt that Ireland and 
all islands . . . which have accepted 
the doctrines of the Christian Faith 
belong to the jurisdiction of the blessed 
Peter and of the most holy Roman 
Church. The Constitution puts it 
this way: The State recognizes the 
special position of the Holy Catholic 
Apostolic and Roman Church as the 
guardian of the Faith professed by the 
great majority of the citizens. It is 
this continuity of Catholic doctrine, 
hammered into a formula to suit the 
needs of the hour but always funda- 
mentally unchangeable, which pro- 
vides the great link between all the 
documents in the present collection. 


TomAs O Fiaicn. 
Maynooth. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Dans La Splendeur des Saints : 
Saint Pie X. (Paris: Lethielleux, 
1954. Pp. 62. Price 150 fr.) forms 

a fitting supplement to the great work 

of Pierre Fernessole in two volumes, 

published in 1953, on Pius X. It 
contains an account of the ceremonies 
of the canonisation of the Saint, 
details of the two canonically approved 
miracles, and the address of Pope 
Pius XII given on that occasion. Four 


fine photographs and a chronological 
list of the important dates in the life 
of the new Saint, complete the work. 


The Refuge of Beauty: (A Book of 
Marian Poems. By Sr. Mary 
Julian Baird, R.S.M. St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey. 
$1.50) In that exquisite short poem 

of Novalis entitled Marienlied the 

poet complains that no canvas, 


however perfect, can portray the 
picture which each one has formed in 
his heart of Mary. Here, in another 
medium, Sr. Baird attempts to do 
just that, and succeeds suprisingly 
well. 


Of His Fulness. (Gerald Vann, O.P. 

Burns & Oates. Price 8/6) is a 
reprint of a book first published in 
1939. It is in substance a series of 
conferences given at a Convent of 
Mercy in England. The conferences— 
twenty-four of them—have been re- 
modelled and are now—the publishers 
quote Father Vann—“ addressed pri- 
marily to men and women living in 
the world.” Father Vann is an 
elusive writer and though Of His 
Fulness is less oblique than his later 
writings, it is still hardly suited to 
lay people. To talk of regarding 
morality from “‘ the exclusively eude- 
monist standpoint’ and “the ex- 
clusively legalist standpoint ” is rather 
frightening. But for one who can 
ride these blows there is reward. 

The publishers are not to be 
congratulated on the crowded heavy 
type they have used. 


Father Michael Holling’s Hey, You 
(Burns & Oates. 6/-) is a book for 
the layman about prayer. The author 
in a direct and forceful style has 
written an excellent introduction for 
the layman to the life of prayer. 
The title is unfortunate. 


The very successful collections of 
the stories of notable events which 
Father John A. O’Brien has edited 
under the title The Road to Damascus 
is continued in a fourth volume, 
which is called Roads to Rome 
(W. H. Allen. 12/6). Lord Pakenham, 
Ronald Knox, John C. H. Wu and 
Bella V. Dodd are among those who 
tell of the experiences that eventually 
brought them to the Faith. 
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The All Hallows Annual, 1953-54 
in addition to articles of interest to 
alumni of the College contains a 
full list of living bishops and priests 
who were ordained at All Hallows, 
It is an impressive record: Arch- 
bishops, 2; Bishops, 4; Priests, 
1,088 (U.S.A. 328, Australia 347, 
Great Britain 302, South Africa 37, 
others 40). The College was founded 
by Father Hand in 1842. Floreat. 


Essays on the Priesthood (St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana. $1.00) is a collection of 
articles on aspects of the priest’s 
spiritual and pastoral life offered 
by distinguished alumniof St. Meinrad 
Archabbey on the occasion of 
its centenary. This collection 
of helpful and practical papers 
is headed by an article on “St. 
Pius X, Model of the Diocesan 
Priest”? by the Apostolic Delegate. 
St. Meinrad’s has given 1,800 priests 
to the Church. Floreat. 


Stair Na hEorpa—Cuid I. Sedan A. 
O Murchi, M.A., A.T.O. Sdirséal 
agus Dill, Baile Atha Cliath. 
260 LI. 6/-. 


FUAGRANN na foilsitheoiri gurbé seo 
an chéad leabhar de shreath nua 
téacsleabhar medanscoile sa stair ; 
sreath fitintach a bhéas ann, ma 
bheidh sé ar aon chaighdedn leis an 
gcéad leabhar de. Trdachtar anseo 
thar scéal na hEorpa 6 ghldéir na 
Gréige agus 6 chail na Réimhe anuas 
go haois na hAithbheochana. Mas 
téacsleabhar scoile féin é ni ligtear 
i ndearmad aon uair dha fhocal ata 
sa réamhra—‘ Eorpaigh sinne.’ Tugtar 
ceart do na scoldiri Eireannacha 
d’oibrigh do Shéarlas Mér; do na 
Gaeil a bhi pdirteach ins na Crosdidi 
(ni luaitear Muireach Albanach O 
Dalaigh) ; do na hOird Nua agus 
cd lonnaigh siad in Eirinn ; do lit- 
riocht na Medn-Aoise ar an Mor- 
Roinn agus in Eirinn. Moladh faoi 
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leith do na pictiuiri; rogha iad a 
*spdineas ciraim agus samhlafocht.’ 
TA gluais chabhartach leis an leabhar ; 
ni fheadar an bhfuil sé cruinn 
‘\éirmheas’ n6 ‘ léirmheastdéireacht 
(II. 239-241) a thabhairt ar shaothair 
Erasmus agus Rabelais. 


Nuachursa Fraincise. Cuid I. Albert 
Folens, B.A., A.T.O. agus Donn- 
chadh O Céileachair, M.A., A.T.O. 
Sdirséal agus Dill. Baile Atha 
Cliath, 219 LI. 5/6. 


Is saothar séntasach an téacsleabhar 


seo : cainteoir duchais Fraincise duine ° 


de na heagarthdiri, Gaeilgeoir duchais 
an duine eile. Agus bhi a suilesiud 
ar scoileanna na hEireann agus an 
cursa seo 4 chur a dtoll a chéile acu. 
Fagann sin buntdiste mér ag Nuach- 
ursa ar na téacsleabhra i gcdir tos- 
naitheoiri a thig anall 6 Shasana. 
Seo é an fath. Go hionduil cuireann 
tosnaitheoiri éga na tire seo aithne 
ar an bhFraincis agus iad in aois a 
dtri mblian déag. Ni foldir déibh 


ansin a bheith ag pléidh le téac- 
sleabhra a rinneadh do _leanbhai 
deich mblian d’aois. Dona go leor. 
Ach is measa fés é sa dara bliain 
nuair is mithid déibh beanni go 
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hobann do Victor Hugo agus 
d@’Edmond Rostand ! Bhainfeadh fiu 
scoldiri nach muintear tri Ghaeilge. 
tairbhe as an téacsleabhar seo. Ta 
na scéalta suimiuil ionta féin agus 
oiriunach da Iéitheoiri; ta stér 
maith focal ag deire gach caibidil 
agus faisinge agus éagsilacht ag 
roint leis na ceachtanna. Mholfaimis 
achoimre ghramadai a chur ag deire 
an leabhair. 


Nuachursa Laidne. Cuid I. Pdél 
O Siiilleabhain, O.F.M., B.A. Baile 
Atha Cliath. Sairséal agus Dill. 
380 LI. 7/6. 


TEACSLEABHAR ar ghramadaigh agus 
ar bhunchomhréir na Laidne é seo ; 
é cumtha i gceéir bunrang na mean- 
scoil agus fés do na ranga ata ag 
ullmhi don scridu medanteistiméir- 
eachta. Ta coimse ceacht ag baint 
le gach caibidil, Laidin go Gaeilge 
chun tosaigh i gcénai agus a mhalairt 
ar deire. TA focléiri fairsinge ar 
chul—idir mion agus gineralta, idir 
Laidin-Gaeilge agus Gaeilge-Laidin ; 
coimre mhaith ghramadai freisin ann. 
Is bred liom na sean nathanna Laidne 
thall agus i bhfus—seans go bhfanfaid- . 
siud san intinn nuair a bhéas na 
rialacha i bhfad arshiul. 
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ed. F. O. Edwards, S.J. Seeing the Faith. London: Burns & Oates. 1955. 
Pp. 197 with numerous illustrations. Price 21/-. 

Josephine Looney. Stories from God’s Holy Book. With illustrations for 
colouring by Eleanor Dart. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. 1955. n.p.g. 

Fanchion Royer. St. Francis Solanus, Apostle to America. Paterson, NJ.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. 1955. Pp. 207. Price $2.50. 

ed. J. Regina, S.T.D. The Mystical Rose. Thoughts on the Blessed Virgin: 
from the writings of Cardinal J. H. Newman. Dublin: Browne & 
Nolan. 1955. Pp. 144. Price 8/-. 

Ludwig Ott. Fundamentals of Catholic Dogma. Edited in English by 
James Canon Bastible, D.D. Translated from the German by 
rea rat Ph.D. Cork: The Mercier Press. 1955. Pp. 519. 

rice -. 

Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. Dogmatic and Scriptural Foundation for 
Catechists. Published by Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. (From 
the same publishers: Acerbo Nimis, a Golden Anniversary edition; 
Leadership Course for the C.C.D. Apostolate; Memorandum of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council Regarding Religious Instruction 
in the U.S.A.; An Introductory Course for Confraternity Teachers). 

Jerome Toner, O.P. Rural Ireland, Some of Its Problems. Dublin: Clon- 
more & Reynolds. 1955. Pp. 48. Price 8/6. 

John Carr, C.SS.R. Why Hast Thou Come? Dublin: Clonmore & 
Eee 1955. Pp. 221. Price 10/6. 

Sister M. Mohr. Saint Philomena and Paul Doncoeur. A Short Life 

<d the Curd of Ars. Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds. 1955. Pp. 160. 

Tice 

Katherine Burton. Brother André of Mount Royal. Dublin: Clonmore & 
Reynolds. 1955. Pp. 197. Price 9/6. 

Father O.C.S.D. A New .Way of the Cross. Mlustrated by John 
Andrews. Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 1955. Price 10/6. 
Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. Father Vincent McNabb. With a Foreword 
by the Very Reverend Hilary Carpenter, O.P. London: Burns & 

Oates. 1955. Pp. 418. Price 21/-. 
Gustave Thibon, Daniel a et al. Christianity and Freedom. A Sym- 
posium. London: Hollis & Carter. 1955. Pp. 163. Price 6/-. 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. Suprising Mystics. Edited by J. H. Crehan, S.J. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1955. Pp. 238. Price 18/-. 

Rev. Leo. J. Trese. The Holy Spirit and His Work. Paterson, N.J.: Con- 
fraternity Publications. Pp. 110. np.g 

Edward Roelker, S.T.D., J.C.D. Precepts. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press. 1955. Pp. 251. Price $3.50. 

Etienne Robo. Two Portraits of St. Teresa of Lisieux. London: Sands. 
1955. Pp. 205. Price 9/6. 

—Initiation au Mystére 3: du Christ: Peuple nouvcan. 
Paris: Lethielleux. 1955. Pp. 2. 

Willibald Demol, O.S:B., DD. iieorat Psychology in Practice. Cork: 
The Mercier Press. 1955. Pp. 249. Price 21/-. 

—Rural Ireland 1955. Tipperary: Muintir na Tire Publications. 1955. 
Pp. 124. Price 1/6. 

—Journal of the Co. Kildare Archaeological — 1954. Price 10/-. 

To be obtained from the Hon. Sec.—Mr. J. J. O’Neill, Railway 

Road, Droichead Nua. 

——Das Kunstwerk VIII Jahrgang. Heft. 5. Woldemar Klein Verlag, 

Baden Baden. 
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THE SHALLOWNESS OF COMMUNISM 


The Marxist effort is superficial ; it does not reach 
down to the real roots of human misery. Certainly we 
must struggle against social misfortune, but this is only 
the repercussion of another evil that is much more pro- 
found and intimate : sin, death, Satan. And the one who 
can deliver us from this real captivity is Jesus Christ and 
He alone. The sense of history—and we agree with the 
Communists in this—is for the liberation of man, but we 
add that Jesus Christ alone and those who continue Him 
can accomplish that salvation. 


—Pére Danielou: Essai sur le mystére de l’histoire. 
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LIMITED 


HED 1835 


Complete Banking facilities afforded with 
specialised departments for 
INCOME TAX, EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE BUSINESS, FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE, THRIFT DEPOSIT 
ACCOUNTS 


34 & 35 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 


246 Branches and Sub-Offices throughout Ireland 


CATERING OF DISTINCTION 
By an Organisation of Taste, 
Insight and Experience 
We are renowned for our 

Reliability 
‘MRS. B. LAWLOR & SON 
NAS NA RIOG HOTEL 
NAAS 
SOLE CATERERS TO THE 
ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY 


Private Entertainments 
Wedding Receptions 


All Social Events 
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to the Royal Dublin Society, 
Galway, Curragh, Dundalk, 
Limerick Junction, Punches- 
town, Naas, Thurles, Gowran 
Park, Mullingar and Powers- 
town Park Race Meetings, 

Maynooth and Clongowes 
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"Phone: eps 32, 102 and 126. 
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“Lawlor’s Hotel, Naas.” 
Dublin Office: 25 Island Street. 
"Phone 77593. 


Pure Altar 
Wine | 
QUALITY AND PURITY | 
GUARANTEED 


SUPPLIED IN THREE 
VARIETIES 


RICH, MEDIUM AND 
DRY 


WE INVITE ENQUIRIES 


Wm. &P. Thompson Ltd. 7 


85 LR. GARDINER ST. 
DUBLIN, C.13 
Telegrams : 
‘Palmentum, Dublin.’ 
"Phones: 79409, 79400. 
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